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Notes. 
THE KINGDOM OF TZOBAH. 

The subject of the present portion of my in- 
quiries into the extent of Solomon’s dominions 
will be the kingdom of Tzobeah. 
investigation terminates. 

Tzobah must be admitted to be one of the 
greatest puzzles of Hebrew geography. Both 
Saul and David carried on wars with this state, 
and David seems to have effected a temporary 
conquest of it towards the middle of his reign. 
After that time we hear no more of Tzobah;; it 
vanishes completely from the scene, and all the 
conjectures which have been hitherto made about 
its whereabouts are palpably absurd. 

Yet Tzobah was no trivial or unimportant 
state. As Chamath-Rabbah was the chief of all 
the Canaanite kingdoms to the north of Israel, so 
the King of Tzobah was certainly the chief of all 
the Aramean (or Syrian) monarchs to the west of 
the Euphrates. Several petty Syrian kings were 
subject to his suzerain sway, and felt honoured 
by the title of his ’abadym or vassals. Among 
these seem to have been the kings of Aram 
Maachah, Aram Beth-rehob, and Ishtob. The 
people of Damascus appear to have been his sub- 
jects, or if not, were among his closest and most 
intimate allies. 

His armies were large. Among the prisoners 
taken by David in a battle with Tzobah, in which 

was victor, were said to have been seven 
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| a trans-Euphratic province to the s 


| in Northern Mesopotamia. 
| narily so credulous) was induced, by his taste for 


With this the | 








hundred horsemen and twenty thousand foot 
soldiers, Besides these, one thousand chariots 
were among the spoils gained by the victor. 

The principal officers of Hadadezer, king of 
Tzobah, were decorated with shelatym (which is 
supposed to mean shields) of gold. In short, there 
is all the evidence that the King of Tzobah was 
equally wealthy and powerful. 

One would suppose that the site of such a 
kingdom could not possibly be among the histori- 
cal secrets which have baffled the critics of 
twenty centuries. Yet such is really the case. 
Conspicuous in the early part of the reign of 
David, after that time it vanishes like a mist from 
Never did even the locality 


of the kingdom of Prester John, so anxiously 


of 
| sought for during the Middle Ages, give birth to 


wilder or more various conjectures than have 
been made, in a long series of ages, both by Jews 
and Christians, as to the site of Tzobah. ~ 

Josephus seeks to identify Tzcbah with Sophene, 
uth of Ar- 
menia, 

The Syrian Christians in Mesopotamia strenu- 
ously contend that Tzobah was the city named 
Nisibis by the Romans, and now called Nisibin, 
Michaelis (not ordi- 


Syriac literature, to adopt this opinion, which he 
supported in two egregious dissertations, De Syrid 
Sobed and De bello Nisibeno. 

Some of the Jewish rabbins suppose Tzobah to 
have been on the site of the modern Aleppo. 
This opinion was adopted by that laughable tra- 
veller (or no traveller, for the fact is disputed) 
Benjamin of Tudela, who, in speaking of Aleppo, 


says:— 


“ The name of this city, as well as that of the territory 
belonging to it, was formerly Aram Tzobah. Here the 
king Noraldin (Nur ed-dyn) has a palace surrounded by 
a high wall.” 

Bochart, comparing and misunderstanding the 
texts 1 Kings ix. 17, 18, and 2 Chron. viii. 3—5, 
falls into the extravagant error of asserting that 
‘Palmyra and the neighbouring cities, which 
Solomon built in the desert” (among which he 
seems to number Gezer, Beth-horon the Nether, 
and Baalath!), “‘ were situated in Hamath Tzobah.”’ 
On which he complacently observes, “ut jam 
Syrize Soba situs non possit ignorari.” (Phaleg, 
lib. ii. cap. 6.) 

Every one of these opinions is palpably wrong. 

1. Tzobah could not possibly have been to the 
east of the Euphrates. When this kingdom was 
about to be invaded by David, Hadadezer, king 
of Tzobah, sent for and brought out to his as- 
sistance the Syrians from beyond the river 
(737 IBYH WRN DIN NN); so that it is perfectly 
clear that Tzobah was on this side of the Eu- 
phrates, 
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2. Tzobah could not possibly have been to the 
north of Damascus. 

When David attacked the King of Tzobah, the 
Syrians of Damascus came to his succour with 
such large forces that, according to 2 Sam. viii. 5, 
David slew of them twenty-two thousand men. 
Now, if Tzobah had been situated anywhere to 
the north or north-east of Damascus, it is quite 
clear that David would not have ventured to 
attack Tzobah until he had first effected the con- 
quest of Damascus. But, according to 2 Samuel, 
he first conquered Tzobah, and then proceeded to 
attack Damascus. 

It is evident, therefore, that Tzobah must have 
been to the south of Damascus. 

The accuracy of this conclusion is confirmed by 
1 Sam. xiv. 47, in speaking of the wars of Saul— 

“And Saul took the office of king over Israel, and 
fought with all his enemies round about (3°3D), with 
Moab, and the children of Ammon, and with Edom, and 
with the kings of Tzobah, and with the Philistines.” 

Ammon, Moab, Edom, and the Philistines were 
all nations bordering on Israel; and it is evident 
that Tzobah is here joined with them as one of 


the nations, 3°3D (round about) the Israelitic | 


border. ; 
If its situation had been more distant, Saul, 


encompassed at home by enemies on every side, | 


could not possibly, leaving his own dominions 
unguarded, have marched to attack it; and if the 
king of a distant country had invaded Israel, he 
would (with poor hopes of gaining much spoil 
from an exhausted country) have engaged, after a 
long and tedious march, in a war not only with 
Saul but with all the surrounding nations, all of 


whom (especially the Philistines) at this time re- | 


garded Israel as their = prey. 
We are justified, t 


no other part of the country (3°35, Israel) is it 
possible to place it. 
On this side of Israel was the extensive plain 


of the Hauran (/710, Heb.; oly) Arab.), 
which even in the time of Ezekiel (xlvii. 16, 18) 
had obtained that appellation. This was the 
great corn country of Syria. Possessing an excel- 
lent soil, it became the granary of Tyre and 
Damascus, We may easily conceive, therefore, 
that the king of such a country may have been 
sufficiently powerful to warrant the description 
given in the Hebrew books of his riches and mili- 
“~y forces. 

n the modern Arabic names of places in the 
eastern portion of the Hauran we appear to find 
the vestiges of the names of some of Hadadezer’s 
cities. 


Tzobah (735¥) I should identify with Shohba 


(4:35), which Burckhardt describes as for- 


1erefore, in concluding that | 
Tzobah was not only to the south of Damascus, but | 
adjoining to the north-east border of Israel ; for in | 


| 

| merly one of the chief cities in this district. It 
is situated near the eastern extremity of the Hau- 
ran, and at the foot of an eminence called Tell 
Shohba. Here are the ruins of a theatre, baths, 
and aqueduct of the Roman period. 

Berothai (*172) may probably be traced in 
the name of Bureikah, and Kun (}13) may be 
found in Kuneiwat (olo3 ), a city whose ruins 
are described as two or three miles in circuit. 

If we assume the correctness of these identifi- 
cations (and it is impossible to place the kingdom 
of Tzobah elsewhere than in the Hauran by any 
theory not exposed to insurmountable objections) 
| the wars of Saul and David with Tzobah become 
perfectly intelligible. 

Tzobah, bordering on the Oriental Manassites, 
| might be tempted to encroach on the territories 
| of that half-tribe. These aggressions would lead 
| 





to the wars which Saul and David carried on with 
Tzobah. 

About the year B.c. 1037 the people of Ammon, 
| apprehending a war with David, sent to request 
assistance from the King of Tzobah and the petty 

rinces his tributaries. Supposing Tzobah to be 
| in the Hauran, this application was perfectly natu- 
| ral, for Tzobah would be the nearest neighbour to 
| Ammon on the north. 

The Syrian princes, all interested in repelling 
the aggressions of David, readily agreed to send 
auxiliary forces, the expenses of the war being 
paid by Ammon. The united forces of the Syrians 
} and Ammon were, however, defeated in a great 
| battle by Joab and Abishai. 
| Hadadezer, king of Tzobah, then easily foresaw 
| 
| 
| 


that his own dominions would be the next object 
of attack, and not relying on his own forces, 
though large, he sent for assistance from the 
Syrians of Mesopotamia, who dispatched a large 
force to his aid, doubtless by the way of Thap- 
sacus, Palmyra, and Damascus, at that time the 
ordinary route. 

In this war Hadadezer was also assisted by a 
large force from Damascus, the people of which 
(as I have before observed) were either his sub- 
| jects or close allies. 

In this last effort Hadadezer was defeated. His 
kingdom for a short time remained in David's 
power, and David, then pursuing his conquests 
northward, attacked the people of Damascus, and 
put garrisons in their territory. 

Rezin (one of the chief officers of Hadadezer) 
soon regained Damascus, of which he made him- 
self king ; and, choosing this as the capital of his 
dominions, he founded the powerful kingdom of 
Syria, of which the kingdom of Tzobah soon be- 
came a part; and thus, merged in the Syrian 
dominions, it from henceforth disappears from the 

e of history as a separate state. 











hat Tzobah never formed part of the dominions 
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of Solomon is evident from Solomon’s conquest of 
Chamath, one of the cities of Tzobah situated (as 
I shall afterwards show) in the west of the Hau- 
ran. If the kingdom of Tzobah had belonged to 
Solomon there would have been no occasion for 
him to attack Chamath, which would have been 
ene of his cities. 

Finding the north-eastern border of Israel 
(belonging to the oriental half of the tribe of 
Manasseh) exposed to incursions from Damascus, 
Solomon was compelled to strengthen it by a line 
of fortified cities amply supplied with the muni- 
tions of war (2 Chron. viii. 4.) For this purpose 
he fortified Chatzor, the modern Hazury, on the 
southern brow of the Antilebanon range ; and for 
this purpose he undertook and accomplished the 
conquest of Chamath-Tzobah, a city formerly of 
the kingdom of Tzobah to the south of Chatzor, 
and to the east of the city called Paneas by the 
Romans, and now known as Baneas. The situa- 
tion of Chamath-Tzobah made its acquisition of 
the utmost importance to secure Israel against 
attacks from Damascus. 

But it may be inquired, “ What proof is there 
that Chamath-Tzobah was situated to the south 
of Chatzor and east of Paneas? ” 

The answer is easy: the eastern border of 
Israel, as originally marked out by Moses (Numb. 





xxxiv. 10, 11), commenced on the north at Chat- | 


zor-"Eynon (’Ayn el-Hazury). From thence it 


descended southward, through Riblah, to the eastern | . 
Hebrew text of 1 Samuel. 


side of the Sea of Chinnereth (the Lake of Gene- 
sareth). Riblah, therefore, must necessarily have 
been to the south-east of Paneas. 

It was a favourite resting-place for the kings, 
both of Babylon and Egypt, on their way from 
Damascus to Israel, or from Israel to Damascus 
(2 Kings xxiii. 33 and xxv. 6).* This is easily 
accounted for, as the country to the east of Paneas 
is described as “very beautiful, richly wooded, 
and abounding in game.” 

Riblah, the favourite loitering-place of power- 
ful monarchs, was itself in the land of Chamath 
(2 Kings xxiii. 33 and Jerem. xxxix. 5), by which 
is of course meant Chamath-Tzobah, as this is 
the only Chamath which could possibly have been 
in the neighbourhood of Paneas. 

Chamath-Tzobah, therefore, was a place of the 
utmost importance to the security of Solomon's 
north-eastern border, and would form one of a 
line of fortresses and store-cities, extending from 
Chatzor eastward, by which this border was to be 
protected. 


* There is a modern town of the name of Riblah situated 
on the Orontes, about half way between Homs and Baal- 
bek. This Riblah has been supposed to represent the 
city mentioned in the texts cited above. But as the 
ordinary route from the east of the Euphrates to Pales- 
tine was by Palmyra and Damascus, it is evident that 
Riblah on the Orontes would have been far out of the 
Proper track. 





It evidently bounded Solomon’s dominions to 
the north-east, so that the rest of the former 
kingdom of Tzobah must be assigned to Rezin, 
king of Damascus, and not to Solomon. 

One point only remains to be considered before 
I close these remarks. 

The error of the writers who place Tzobah 
near to or beyond the Euphrates appears to have 
originated in a passage in 2 Samuel, which has 
been incorrectly understood, and which stands as 
follows in our English translation :— 

“ David smote also Hadadezer, the son of Rehob, king 
of Tzobah, as he went to recover his border at the river 
Euphrates.”—2 Sam. viii. 3. 

On this two observations present themselves :— 

1. The Hebrew words translated “ to recover 
his border” are le-hashyb* yad-o, The proper 
meaning of this part of the sentence seems to be 
“when he went to turn his hand” [i. e. to turn 
his arms in war]. There is no authority in any 
part of the Hebrew Scriptures for treating the 
word yad [hand] as synonymous with gebul 
[border]. 

In the parallel passage in 1 Chron. xviii. 3, le- 
hatzyb is improperly substituted for Je-hashyb. 
But whichever of the two readings we adopt (/e- 
hashyb or le-hatzyb), or in whatever manner we 
translate either phrase, is of comparatively minor 
importance. The real gist (as the lawyers say) of 
the passage is in the word 7733. 

2. There is no mention of the Euphrates in the 
Its introduction into 
the English version is rash and unauthorised. 
The Euphrates was of course intended, but it is 
so common in Scripture history to speak of the 
Euphrates simply as “the river,” that there was 
no necessity for supplying the ellipsis. That it is 
actually supplied by mentioning the Euphrates in 
1 Chron. xviii. 3 is only a proof (if any were 
wanting) that the books of Chronicles were com- 
posed in an age when the pure Hebrew phraseo- 
logy was in some measure forgotten. 

I believe that “ the river” is used in this passage 
merely to signify “the east,” as yam (sea) is 
familiarly used in Hebrew to signify “the west.” 
The Euphrates was the great boundary of Syria 
on the east, as the Mediterranean westward. The 
river, therefore, was as naturally used for the east 
as the sea for the west; and 9733 (river-ward) is 
merely used in the sense of eastward. It is 
scarcely necessary to observe that 3, when pre- 
fixed to a noun signifying one of the points of the 
compass, is used in the sense of versus, towards. 

The entire passage simply signifies that David 

* In this and other Hebrew words printed in Roman 
characters I have paid very little attention to the pre- 
sence or absence of the Dagesh lene. ts use is regulated 
by fixed rules, These are familiar to every Hebrew 


scholar; and to the mere English reader it is of very 
little importance whether any particular letter be aspirated 
or not. 
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smote Hadadezer when he [David] went to turn 
his arms in war eastward (after the conquest of 
Ammon |.* 

Here, then, I may close the series of disserta- 
tions in which I have endeavoured to show how 
great is the vulgar error as to the extent of Solo- 
mon’s dominions. Henry Crossley. 


FOLK LORE, 

Forx Lorre: Naris.— In Germany it is con- 
sidered unlucky to cut babies’ nails till they are 
a year old. They have to be bitten off; 
this advice be not followed, the children will grow 
up to stammer! HERMANN KInpr. 


Portticat Fork Lore. — 

“ When Cesar presented a new law on the days of the 
Comitia, Bibulus contented himself with protesting, and 
with sending by his lictors to say that he was observing 
the sky, and ‘that consequently all deliberation was 
illegal.—( Note. The consuls, pretors, and generally all 
those who presided at an assembly of the people, or even 
who attended in quality of magistrates, had a right of 
veto, founded on popular superstition, This right was 
exercised by declaring that a celestial phenomenon had 
been obserred by them, and that it was no longer per- 
mitted to deliberate. Jupiter darting thunder or rain, 
all treating on affairs with the people must be stopped: 
such was the text of the law, religious or political, 


published in 597, It was not necessary that it should 
thunder or rain in fact, the affirmation of a magistrate 
qualified to observe the sky being enough.). . . 


Cesar was far from yielding to this religious seruy ple, 
which indeed had lost its authority. At this very time 
Lucretius wrote a bold poem against the popular credu- 
lity, and for some time the observation of the auspices 
had been regarded asa puerile superstition ; two centuries 
and a ha if before, a creat captain had given a remark- 
able proof of this. Hannibal, then a refugee at the 
court of King Prasias, engaged the latter to accey 
plans of campaign against the Romans. The king re- 
fused, because the auspices had not been favourabl 

* What,’ cried Hannibal, ‘ have y 
miserable calf’s liver, than in the experience of an old 
general like me?” (Valerius Maximus, 111. vii. 6.)— 
History of Julius Caesar, by Napoleon III. 

“If any one announced that he had observed an un- 
favourable omen in the sky, or perceived thunder or 
lightning, the assembly was immediately broken up. 
The same was done on the sudden appearance of rain, 
the shock of an earthquake, or such-like natural phe- 
nomena, which were called 3:07nula (Aristoph. Thesmoph. 
v. 375). These omens might be declared, not merely by 
the magistrates, as among the Romans, but by private 


* There are doubtless passages in Scripture where a 
promise was made that the Euphrates should be the 
eastern border of Israel, as in Gen. xv. 18; and in Josh. 
i. 4a similar promise is made, though the text here ap- 
pears to be corrupt. 

But there are other promises in Scripture made in terms 

ually explicit, which (like the above) were never ful- 
filled. All such promises must be understood as made 
upon a condition which, though not expressed, was 
necessarily understood that the persons included in the 
promise should in all respects continue obedient to the 
will of Jehovah. The condition not being duly performed, 
the promise, of course, never took effect. (Josh. ii. 21.) 





and if 
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rou more confidence in a | 


individuals also, of which we have an example in Dicao- 
polis, ia Aristophanes : — 
GAA’ araryopedw wh moe éxxdAnolay 
Tois Opa) wept picdod* Adyw 3 juiv St 
Sioonula ‘ort, Kad pavis BéeBAnKé pe. 
Acharn, 168.” 
From A Dissertation on the Assemblies of the Athenians, 
by G. F. Schomann, Cambridge, 1538, p. 147, 


The consternation so beautifully described by 


Coleridge may have been suggested by this super- 
stition. See The Friend, i. 2-5. 
BIsLioTHEcAR, CHETHAM, 


Fotx Lore: St. Swit anp Aprrrs.—Talk- 
ing to-day (July 15, St. Swithin’s) with a Hunt- 
ingdonshire cottager, the old man, pointing to an 
apple-tree in his little garden said, “I shall get 
a few o’ them codlins for a dumpling for my 
Sabbath dinner. I never taste an apple till the 
Sabbath after St. Swithun, for there’s an old say- 
ing— 

“ Till Swithun's Day be past, 
The apples be not fit to taste.” 
The old man repeated this as though it were a 
rhyming couplet. I am not aware if this connec- 
tion of St. Swithin and apples has been recorded, 
Curusert Bens. 


Fork Lore.—I was told by an old woman the 
other day ma if a corpse remained warm and 


“ limmack ” e. flexible) longer than usual, it 
was a sign that there would soon be another 
death in the house or family. J.T. 3 


North Kelsey, Brig 

Cuarms ror Wants (4" 8, vi. 69.)—These 
wart-charmers appear to have been very popular 
a few years since, and were looked upon by the 
credulous and cured as a poopie of rare ability, 
though perhaps scarcely able to read or write! 
[ heard the following from a man who was per- 
sonally acquainted with one of them. I give it 
verbatim : — 

“ My daughter Pheebe had got a terrible lot 0’ 
warts on both of her hands, so I said to her: 
‘Why dont you go to Joe Dains* and get rid of 
‘em?’ So she went; and he asked her to count 
‘em, which she did, telling him the number. 
. That’ ll do, young ’ooman,’ ses he; ‘I know 
enow. A few weeks after that she met him 
again, quite accidental; and he then asked her 
how was her warts, and when she looked there 
wasn’t one.” 

My informant furthermore told me that his 
daughter had tried “rabbing the warts with the 


* This worthy man was a carpenter by trade, ‘and 
lived in the village of Eaton, about two miles from 
Norwich. He was for many years in the employ of 
Miles Bloomfield, Esq., miller, Eaton; and afterwards 
employed by Hudson Gurney, Esq., of Reswick in the 
same county. He was alive fourteen years ago, but 


whether he is so now I cannot say. 
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inside of a broadbean shell,” also that she had 

laid the shell on a rafter to rot, but it was of no 

use. So I should think. J. PERRY 
Waltham Abbey. 


Tretu Fotx Lore (4** §S. vi .68.)—The follow- 
ing may be interesting to Mr. TuLLy : — 

“When children (in South their teeth, 
the said teeth are thrown into the fire, a 
offering (susom ett slags offer). — Hylten 
Wirend och Wirdarne. 

Mr. Cavallius looks upon fire as unquestionably 
one of the symbols of the sun, in the times of our 
remote Gothic ancestors, and as such not only 
invested with a kind of personality in extremely 
ancient times, but receiving and continuing for 
many ages to receive much observance, even 
reverence and worship. Remnants of the same 
observance continue to the present day (as in so 
many like cases), and among them is mentioned 
this “ offering” of the teeth. J. C. ATKINSON, 

Danby in Cleveland. 


Sweden) cast 


Cavallius 








a tooth into the fire when extracted 

shire cust lt isa 
general practice in many villages of Norfolk. The 
following ¢ in point came under my notice a 
short time since: ¢.e. a young woman placed a 
tooth on a piece of paper, then sprinkle l it over 
with salt; and folding it up very carefully, threw 
it into the fire. I asked her the reason for so 
doing, when she replied: “No fear o’ my havin’ 
] If a dog was to swallow my 


Throwing 
is not exclusively a Lanca 











dog's I . 
tooth, there would be great danger; and my 
mother always did it; so do I.” J. PERRY. 

Waltham Abbey. 

I have seen Swiss women on different occasions 
wrap an extracted tooth carefully in paper, en- 
closing a little salt with it, and then throw it in 
the fire. It was undoubtedly a superstitious 
usage, but I do not know what meaning was 
attached to it. M.S 

When a boy I remember being told, both in 
Lancashire and in Yorkshire, that the penalty for 
not burning an extracted tooth is to search for it 
in a pail of blood in hell after death. 

| em & 4 

Proverns In Ruyme.—I have never seen the 
following in print. The first was current in York- 
shire about a hundred years ago :— 





“ Don’t change a clout 
rill May is out; 
If you change in June, 
*T will be too soon.” 


“Eges, apples, and nuts, 
You may eat after sluts.” 
= UNEDA. 
uiladelphia. 


a species of 
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EXTRACT FROM MIDDLEHAM REGISTER. 


The church of Middleham in Wensleydale was 
made collegiate and a deanery by Ric hard Duke of 


| Gloucester in 1478, afterwards Richard III., but 


his death at Bosworth Field in 1485 hindered 
his intention being carried out of adequately en- 
lowing the collegiate establishment. From its 
foundation until the death of Dr. Wood in 1856 
the title of Dean was used, and its holders claimed 
exemption from episcopal visitation and supervi- 
sion, and also the privilege of solemnizing mar- 
riages either from it or any other parish in England 
without licence or publication of banns. There 
occurs in the Register the following singular sen- 
tence by the Very Rev. R. B. Nickolls, LL.B., 

who was Dean of Middleham from 1785 to 1814, 
which is certainly one of the most unique things 
ever recorded :— 

“Burials, October 29th, 1792. 

“T enter under the head of burials as spiritually dead, 
the names of Joun Sapuer, Clerk to Mr. John Breare, 
Attorney-at-Law, of this place: and CHrRIsToPHER 
Fettox, Clerk to Mr. Luke Yarker, Attorney-at-Law, 
i first for irreverent behav in church a 











after public reproof on a former occasion 

; and secondly, when mildly admonished 

peat the same, they both made use of the 

I ant and insolent words concerning myself, 
for which I thought proper to pass a public censure upon 
them after sermon (though they were w ilfully absent), in 
the face of the congregation ; and enter the mention of 
the same in this book, that the names of those insolent 


young men may go down to posterity as void of all re- 
verence to God and his ministers, Witness my hand, 
“ Ronr. B. Nicko.ts, Dean, 
Dawson, Reg*.” 
Middleham I made inquiry 
concerning the burial — of Edward Planta- 
‘the only child of ] tichard IIL, who was born 
s 473, and died in 1484 within the walls of its 
ended castle, but could not obtain any informa- 
tion. The remains of the room in which he is 
traditionally said to have died are still shown, 
and proba ility would point either to the chapel 
in the castle or to the collegiate church at Mid- 


‘ Witness, Roer. 


Ona recent visit to 








dleham, or perhaps to the beautiful Cistercian 
abbe y of Jeryaulx only four miles distant, as his 
sepulchre. 


A query of mine inserted in “N. & Q.’ "(4"§ 
v. 89) on this subject, has, rather to my surprise, 
yet remained unanswered. Proudly overlooking 
the little town stands the castle, majestic in decay, 
but I was sorry to find that the beautiful ivy 
which once mantled its hoary walls had been 
entirely removed, as the owner* feared the castle 
would be pulled down by it. Can anyone imagine 
a ruined castle or ab bey without the addition of 
the closely-clinging ivy? Fancy such ruins as 
Kenilworth and Tinterne, Raglan and Rievaulx, 


* General Wood, of High Littleton, near Chertsey, is 
the present owner of Middleham Castle, 
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denuded of their wreathing mantles and verdant 
chaplets of ivy. 
tophanes phrases it— 
ninr@ 5é wep) ot mioods 
ebmérados Edixe OdAAC. 
Thesmophoriazuse, v. 999. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 


ANTIENT CHURCH INVENTORY AND 
ACCOUNTS. 

In the parish chest at Stoke Edith, Hereford- 
shire, is preserved an old volume, somewhat 
tattered at the beginning and end, the contents of 
which may interest your readers. 


No, rather let us hope, as Aris- | 


Some of the | 


words are illegible, and a few (which are printed | 


in italics) are to me unintelligible :— 

The Inventorye of goods of the churche of Stoke 
Edyth delyu’yd to Johii Thkyns and to Johii fryer 
churche-wardens In the yere of owre lorde God A thow- 
sande fyve hidred thyrty and iiij. 

In primis vj pecys of evydens. 

It. A sute of vestymétts of Red sylke and gold of the 
Salutacyon of owr Lady. 


It. a cope of whyte vustyan & a peyr’of vestymétts of | 


the same & ij tenacles (tunicles?). 

. a cope of dorner Redand..... 
It. a peyr of vestymétts of ...... 
It. a chesaple of fustyan. 

It. ij copys and ij albys for chyldren. 


os 
= 


? 9. 
Page 2 :— 


It. delyvrd to y* seyd wardens. 

It. a palle of sylke. 

It. ij fryngs of svlk dyapre wark. 

It. a mytre of sylk. 

It. vij towells. 

It. ix Auterclothys of y* w°* v be dyapre and iiij playn 
cloths. 

It. iij pentyd clothys for autres in the lentt. 

It. ij pentyd clothys of whytt and blewe for ij ymag* 
of owt Lady. 

It. a clothe for y* trynyte. 

It, a clothe for y* Rode. 

It. a clothe w" a crosse for the Ressureccyon. 

Page 3 :— 

It. delyved to y* wardens ij corpores (corporals ?) the 
casys felveytt and sylke and wrought w™ gold. 

It. a nother corpores for any day (scratched through). 

Page 4 :— 

The Account made by Rychard ffryer and John Boge 
wardens of Stoke Edythe in the yere of owre lorde god 
A thousande fyvehundred thyrty and two. 

In primis Recuyd for Rentt, viij* iiij¢. 

It. of the Rest of petye Pens, vj¢. 

It. of Henry Collyns for Rentt, vij*. 

It. for the Est* tapur, iiij* v4. 

It. receuyd for waxe money, xj* iiij¢. 

It. receuyd at y* Churche Ale, x viij*. 

It. receuyd ij bushells of wheytt, ij* viij¢. 
Paymétts. 

It. payd for reparcyons of bokes, vj viij*. 

It. for bell by assys, ij* vj*. 

It. for tyle to pave y* churche, xij* 14, 

It. the pavyng, v4. 


_— 








- a 


It. for waxe, xiij* vj4. 
| It. for makyng, ij* x4. 
| It. for oyle in y* glasse, xxj‘. 
; dt. for y° makynge of y* Seyntuary, iij4, 
| The chief items in the expenditure seem to have 
| been “ mendyng of the clocke, lampe oyle, frank- 
| incense and bell ropes.” 

On the last page :— 

The duty of euerye of the deacons of Stoke Edyth. 
| ffarst and spetyally to be obedyant and to gyve enten- 

dans to the pson or to y® pson’s depute at all tymes neces- 

sary as well at rystyme as at mastyme dayly wyckdays. 

It. to ryng curiue nyghtly all the vere (excepte nyghts 
of obyts) at a convenyent heure and usuable custom 
therefore. 

It. to ryng daybell dayly weekedays at a conuenyent 
houre and usuable custom therefore between the natyvyte 
and y® ahiicyacon of ow" lady. 

It. to entend y* queyr and kepe the clocke always so 
yt y® pesch do repayr hym in all thynggs to y*® seyd clocke 
bevng nedeful. 

It. to syng none at all festsin ...... usuable and 
to helpe y* clerke to rynge..... 

The rest torn off or illegible. 
Cuares J. Rosrysoy, 


Norton Canon Vicarage. 


Cur. Pr. OnerKamprr, 1738-1815.—In my note 
on “ Foundation Stones ” (“* N. &.Q.” 4 S, vi. 82) 
I mentioned the venerated name of Oberkampf, of 
whom, when Napoleon (in 1809) visited this great 
and good man with the Empress Josephine at 
Jouy, the worthy old curate, who knew Mr. Ober- 
kampf well, said—“ Sire, c’est le plus homme de 
bien qu'il m’ait été donné de connaitre,” to which 
Napoleon responded, “Il est le vrai seigneur du 
village.” 

On this occasion the emperor, surprised that the 
celebrated manufacturer (on whom Lewis XVI. 
had conferred letters of nobility many years pre- 
vious) was not even knight of the Legion of 
Honour, took from his own breast—thus enhanc- 
ing the favour—the cross of officer of the order, 
which to this day is set great store by in the 
family. Isabey, the painter, by order of Napoleon 
represented this scene for “la Malmaison” in a 
large sepia drawing which is now in the palace 
of Versailles. 

In the peaceful valley of Jouy a small bridge 
exists erected by Mr. Oberkampf in 1805, in virtue 
of a decree signed by Napoleon on the field of 
battle of Austerlitz, as appears on the foundation 
stone: “ Construit aux frais de Mr. Obercampf(si-) 
en vertu d’un décret impérial, daté d’Austerlitz le 
16 frimaire an XIV (7 Dec. 1805).” There is a 
somewhat singular circumstance connected with 
this stone. Having suffered from the effects of 
time—“ tempus edax rerum”—and this heavy 
slab of granite being taken down for repairs, it was 
discovered to have been originally used as & 
sepulchral covering to the heart of Philip IV. of 
France, as appears by the inscription (which, how- 
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ever, is evidently of much more recent date—say 
time of Lewis XIV., judging from the style of the 
oval coats of arms of France and Navarre at 
the top): “Ici repose le coeur magnanime de 
Philippe IV, dit Le Bel.” 

When, at the time of the French Revolution, 
the tombs of kings were mutilated and their 
ashes thrown to the winds, this stone will, in all 
likelihood, have been purchased together with many 
others by some master-mason, who will have 
deemed it the proper thing for an inscription on 
Oberkampf’s bridge by merely turning the table. 

Fe A. L. 

Horst-sHors AND NaIts PAID INTO THE Exe- 
CHEQUER.—The origin of this annual custom by 
the sheriffs of London is shown by the following 
extracts translated from the Latin documents 
preserved in that court :— 

“Walter le Brun, marshal or farrier, of the Strand, 
renders six horse-shoes to have a certain place in the 
parish of St. Clements, to build a forge there,” &c.— 
Great Rolls of the 19th Henry ITI. 

“ Walter Mareschal, or the farrier at the Stone Cross, 
renders six horse-shoes, with their nails, for (or as a re- 
served rent) a certain forge, opposite to the Stene Cross, 
which he holds of the king in capite.”— Memoranda 
Rolls in the Exchequer, Ist Edward I. 

The former rent has, therefore, been paid for 
634 years, and the latter for 597; at all events, 
the corporation of London have been mindful to 
pay such duty since the property became theirs. 
(See Boyle, Chron. p. 99.) T. J. Buckton. 


Bov.evarps = Stock Excnaner. — Lately I 
have noticed in the money-market column of the 
Standard that our men on 'Change have given the 
name of Boulevards to the Exchange. 

GrorGE Bepo. 

DevcnarR WaRRANTS.—Mr. Deuchar, “ Grand 
Master of the * Knights Templars” (1807) was, 
if I mistake not, an excellent seal engraver, hence 
the handsome, but heraldically poor, seals at- 
tached to his “ Warrants.” The Grand Master's 
descendants still, I believe, carry on their pro- 
genitor’s art in Edinburgh. Sp. 


PERUVIAN Propucts: Atpaca, Lama, VicuNa, 
Guano.—In Rev. Joseph Townsend’s Journey 
through Spain in 1786-7 (Lond. 3 vols. 8vo, 1792), 
the author states (ii. 417-8) :— 

“A gentleman from Peru gave me samples of wool 
which came from two animals, each resembling the 
Vieutia ; one called Alpaca, the other Llacma; the latter 
coarse, but the former very fine and excellent for hats, It 
is to be lamented that these have not yet found their 
way into the market. Vicufia wool from Peru, about 
twopence halfpenny a pound, and from Buenos Ayres at 
twopence nearly ; but the best sheep’s wool when washed 
may be purchased there for less than twopence and three- 
pence the arroba of twenty-eight pounds.” 


Now, some years back Sir Titus Salt bought a 
bale of alpaca wool at Liverpool as a mere novelty 


* Masonic. 





to experiment on, which led to its fabrication as a 
tissue. Similarly, Peruvian guano is indicated in 
William Betagh'’s Voyage Round the World (Lond. 
1728, 8vo.) He was sailing-master under Capt. 
Shelvocke (Dampier’s friend), who inhospitably 
left him and some others in Chili. It seems Shel- 
vocke fell in off Arica and the island of Guana 
with the Rosario, of one hundred tons, laden with 
cormorants’ dung, which the Spaniards use to 
manure their land in the vale of Arica. 
S. M. Dracu. 


Suerry.—I have always supposed that wine 
under this name was of comparatively recent use 
in this country. Johnson, in a note of King 
Henry IV., says :— 

“Dr. Warburton does not consider that sack in Shake- 
speare is most probably thought to mean what we now 
call sherry, which, when it is drunk, is still drunk with 
orn) !! (Malone’s Shakspeare (Boswell), vol. xvi. 
p- 242. 

It would seem clear from this that when John- 
son edited the works of the dramatist sherry was 
very little known, but I cannot reconcile this with 
the following passage from Beaumont & Fletcher's 
works (Dyce, 1843, vol. iii. 126) :— 

“ Servant (to Musicians.) Be ready, I entreat you. The 
dance done, besides a liberal reward I have a bottle of 
sherry in my power shall beget new crotchets in your 
head.”— The Corcomb, Sc. I. Act 1. 

A speech that might be made by a Belgravian 
butler of the present day. CHARLES WYLIE. 


“Ropes oF Prarts.”—The reviewers, who 
have amused themselves with quoting this phrase 
from Lothair, do not seem to be aware that it 
occurs in the elder Disraeli’s Curiosities of Litera- 
ture, where we are told that Oldys — 

“had been charmed among the masques and revels [of 
the older English courts}; had eyed with astonishment 
their cumbrous magnificence, when knights and ladies 
carried on their mantles and their cloth of gold ten thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of ropes of pearls,” &c.—Vol. iii. 
p. 499, ed. 1858. 

J.C. K. 


Dr. THomas FuLier’s Own VIEW OF PLEA- 
SANTRY AND Wit.—Much has been said about 
the humorous character of Thomas Fuller’s dis- 
position and writings. In looking at his Worthies 
(ii. 583, ed. 1840) I find this justification, or 
rather commendation, of wit when well employed. 
He writes of Nottinghamshire : — 

“ There is in this county a small market town, called 
Blythe, which my author will have so named a jucundi- 
tate from the mirth and good-fellowship of the inhabitants 
therein. If so, I desire that both the name and the 
thing be extended all over the shire, as being confident 
that an ounce of mirth, with the same degree of grace, 
will serve God more and more acceptably than a pound 
of sorrow.” 

I trust that many readers of “ N. & Q.” will give 
their adherence to the sentiment thus originally 
and pithily expressed. Francis TRENCH. 
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Queries. 


Dr. Atwoop.—In the famous sermon on the 
ministerial office (Heb. v. 4) Wesley says: — 

“ Likewise in our own church persons may be author- 
ised to preach, yea, may be Doctors of Divinity (as was 
Dr. Alwood at Oxford, when I resided there,) who are 





not ordained at all, and consequently have no right to | 


administer the Lord’s Supper.” 

I cannot find the name of Alwood in the list of 
Oxford graduates. Will you or any of your cor- 
respondents give some information about this lay 
preacher and D.D.? E. H. A. 


Bivecoat Scnoors.—In a letter in the Gent. 


Mag. (xviii. 347), referring to Chatterton, the | 


following sentence occurs: “He had the tonsure 
on his head, being just come from Mr. Colston’s 
charity school.” Does this mean that the crown 
of the head was actually shaved, or that some 
cap symbolical of the monkish tonsure was worn 
by the pupils at Colston’s Bristol school? If any 
one can say whether the real tonsure was ever 
worn at Christ’s Hospital, London, from which 
Colston borrowed the dress of his scholars, it will 
help to decide this query. Epwarp BELL. 


Tue Duke or Cuaxpos.— Did the Duke of 
Chandos, the Timon of Pope and the patron of 
Handel, buy and marry the wife of an ostler ? 

T. D. 

Corrarp.—I should be glad if any Celtic 
scholar could give me the derivation of this word. 
It is the name of two townlands in the county of 
Fermanagh, separated from one another by a con- 
siderable distance. I have not met with it else- 
where. C. 8. K. 

Lists or Cromiecus, Etc.—I shall be obliged 
by correspondents forwarding to me direct lists of 
cromlechs in the kingdom of Great Britain or 
elsewhere, By cromlechs I mean stone structures 
of two or more uprights supporting horizontally 
or incliningly a covering of one or more stones, 
which may have been at one time mound covered 
in earth, as a barrow, or in stones, asa cairn. Also 
for a list or lists of the situations of barrows or 
cairns and other tumuli connected with cromlechs, 
such structures having been used as places of inter- 
ment of the dead by cremation or by inhumation. 
The measurements also of these monuments, the 
positions of their chambers with regard to orien- 
tation, stating whether, in case of each cromlech, 
the orientation be from true north or from mag- 
netic north. Also lists of articles, as flints, pottery, 
bones, and treasures found with those monuments, 
which were possibly occasionally treasure-houses 
only; also the names by which they may be 
known, with the weights and characters of the 
stones of the cromlechs, or of any materials of 
which they maygbe composed, that I may repub- 


lish such statements in my work in the press on 





the cromlechs of Cornwall, which county has the 
best series of illustrative examples of cromlechs 
that I have yet seen in this kingdom or of any of 
which I have read. 

Joun Tuomas Brieut, F,S.A, 

Predannack, Saint Mullyon, Cornwall. 

Mr. Davies A CENTENARIAN.—In Mr. E. Ray 
Lankester’s recently published volume, On Com- 
parative Longevity in Man and the Lower Animals 
he mentions — ; 
“ the case of the father of the Rev. Thomas Hart Davies, 
Chaplain of the Dockyard, Portsmouth, in 1890. This 
gentleman died at the supposed age of 116, but his age 
was afterwards investigated and found to be only 109,” ~ 

The fact that this case has been investigated 
with such an extraordinary result invests it with 
considerable interest, and I am extremely de- 


; sirous of seeing the particulars of it; but the 





gentleman on whose authority Mr. Lankester pub- 
lished it having gone abroad, I am compelled to 
ask the assistance of “N. & Q.,” and say I shall 
feel greatly obliged to any of its readers for refer- 
ence to the particulars of this very abnormal case 
of longevity. Wim J, THous, 

40, St. George’s Square, S.W. 

EcciestasticaL Music.—Can any of your cor- 
respondents explain to me, Ist, the method of 
reading music written on four lines in square 
headed notes of varying sizes, or tell me where I 
may obtain the information ? and 2nd, the meaning 
of the phrase ix neumes applied to written music? 

R. SoMERVELL. 

Country Farrs.—Can any one tell me where, 
in this country, fairs were earliest appointed to be 
held on “Holy Thursday”? and any probable 
reason why the day should have been selected, 
and not rather specially avoided ? H. pve Ess. 

Epwarp Hvneerrorp, who, early in the 
eighteenth century, was in possession of the man- 
sion at Blackbourton, Oxon, and the adjoining 
estates, is said by Edgworth in his Memoirs to 
have fought a duel in Blenheim Park, and to 
have killed the husband of the lady he afterwards 
married. The same authority states that Sir 
Alexander Kennedy was the person killed; but 
in the Blackbourton register, under date of June 18, 
1717, Edward Hungerford is said to have married 
a widow of the name of Midford. I shall feel 
obliged for reference to any documents giving the 
details of this duel, being desirous of clearing up 
the above apparent discrepancy. J. 

Lattin Ruymes anp Jivates,—Where can I 
find a tulerably full collection of old monkish 
rhymes and jingles in dog-Latin ? 

Jon. BoucHIeR. 

“‘Martyrpom,” A Porm.—Where can I find a 
poem on “ Martyrdom”? Each verse commences 
with the same words, but I can only remember 
two lines of the piece : — 
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« ¢Give the Christian to the lion,’ cried the fair patrician 
girls, 

With their dark hair smoothly braided, and their 

sandals trimmed with pearls.” 
CASTELNAU. 

Meprxzvan Latrx.— What is the medieval 
Latin term for a charter-chest ? And is there any 
word but chartularium used to denote an inven- 
tory or book of charters ? F. M. 8. 

OrteIn oF Provers.—‘“ The cuckoo-whit 
orders his coat at Beaulieu fair and puts it on at 
Dornten.” Has this proverb—to be found in a 
tale published in the Cornhill Magazine, the scene 
of which is laid in Hampshire—any relation to 
the one quoted from Herefordshire at p. 59 of 
your present volume ? A. 5. 

QUOTATION WANTED.— 

* THis honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith, unfaithful, falsely made him true.” * 
A. 

Rirte Brigape Marca.—Can any of your 
readers furnish me with the words of the Rifle 
Brigade March “I’m 95”? No rifleman I have 
applied to knows more than two lines. 

A. Wyatt EpcGetrt. 

SHaGcBaccer.—In the Confe deration of British 
North America, by E. C. Bolton and H. H. Web- 
ber, London, 1866, 8yo, this passage occurs at 
chap. v. pp. 111, 112:— 

“ Whether, as the inhabitants of the Lower Provinces 
assert, Canada is the great Shagbagger or not, it matters 
little.” 

In a foot-note the following definition of this 
expression is given: ‘ Anglice—backer-out of her 
engagements ”’ (see p. 112). 

Will your frequent correspondent Unepa, of 
Philadelphia, kindly inform me whether this 
strange word is in use with the citizens of the 
United States of North America or not ? 

VALENTINE O’DonNNELL. 





Carrick-on-Suir. 

EscUTCHEONS IN VENETIAN CHURCHES. — 
During a recent visit to Venice, I observed over 
the west door of every church an oval cartouche, 
containing the arms of the patriarch surrounded 
by the usual external ornaments. I am desirous 
to be informed if these were funereal hatchments, 
and if the patriarchal see was vacant? Perhaps 
in this case your obliging correspondent F. C. H. 
could kindly tell me the name of the patriarch 
whose arms were thus emblazoned, and the name 
of the present incumbent of the see. 

Montrose, N.B. JoHN WoopwWARD. 


Works ry MS.—A friend of mine some time 
back picked up at a bookstall two MSS., the titles 
of which I subjoin :— 


[* These lines are from Tennyson’s Jdylls of the King, 


and were quoted by the Marquis of Hartington, Reform | 


Bill, April 12, 1866.—Ep. } 


1. “ Fourteen Meditations upon the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, with Short Considerations upon the same, copied 
from Rev. Ft John Ovington’s hand, of the Order of S*. 
Dominick, by Sister Mary Cath. Yates.” (No date.) 

2. “A Reviving Cordial for a Sin-sick Soul; or, Good 
News for Burdened Sinners. By Thos. Bett. 1728.” 

Can any of your readers inform me, with regard 
to No. 1, (1.) Whether anything, and if so, 
what, is known of the “ Rev. Father John Oving- 
ton,” and “ Sister Mary Catherine Yates”? (2.) 
Whether the “ Fourteen Meditations” are the 
original work of Father Ovington, and whether 
they have ever been printed? With regard to 
No. 2, Who was “Thomas Bett,” and has his 
“ Cordial” ever been printed ? 

SARISBURIENSIS. 


Queries with Answers. 


Wittram Tnomson, LL.D.—I have been trying 
to identify Dr. Thomson with some anon- and 
pseudonymous works, but find his position in 
literature like that of William Combe’s. He is 


| said to have done much, and yet his name is not 


to be found in the British Museum Catalogue. 
In the several Catalogues of Living Authors, 
1788, 1798, 1816, and in Watt he looms largely ; 
but when you seek for the name elsewhere it is 
nowhere to be found, and all is vagueness in re- 
gard to his extensive contributions to literature. 
Under the masks of Thos. Newte and the Rey. 
Jas. Hall booksellers pretend to detect him. 


There was published, in octavo, 1788, 4 Tour in 


England and Scotland, 1785, by an English Gen- 
tleman ; enlarged and republished in quarto, 1791, 
under the title of Prospects and Observations; or a 
Tour in England and Scotland, by Thos. Newte, 
Esq., who signs and dates the preface from Tiverton, 
Devon. In 1807 there appeared Travels in Scot- 
land by an unusual Route (the Coast), with a Trip 
to the Orkneys, §c., by Jas. Hall, A.M., 2 vols., a 
work abounding in peculiarities and strange stories, 
and illustrated with the same engravings as are 
found in Newte’s volume; with reference to which 
the rev. author says they are used by favour of 
the proprietor, Capt. Newte. Here the names of 
Newte and Hall occur together suspiciously, 
increased by Watt enrolling both as pseudonyms 
of Thomson; and as far as the first goes, he is 
backed by Dr. Parr, who notes under the Tour in 
his Catalogue —“ Newte’s book was written by 
Dr. Wm. Thomson.” 

In the Man in the Moon; or, Travels into the 
Lunar Regions, by the Man of the People (2 vols. 
1783), ascribed to Thomson, I find that chapter ii. 
contains “Some Account of the Editor of these 
Wonderful Travels,” of a highly interesting na- 
ture, the main incident describing his two years’ 
campaigning with the gipsies. In this he pro- 
mises the public his experience of the vagabond 
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state in A Tour with the Tinkers, which afterwards 
made its appearance under the title of — 
“Mammoth ; or, Human Nature displayed on a grand 
Scale: in a Tour with the Tinkers into the Inland Parts 
of Africa. By the Manin the Muon.” 2 vols. 12mo. 
Any references to him will oblige. A. G. 
{In The Annual Biography and Obituary, vol. ii. 
pp. 74-117 (1818) is a long biographical notice of William 
Thomson, LL.D., with an account of some of his friends 


and contemporaries. At the end of the article is a list of | 


twenty-three works, written, edited by, or attributed to 
the Liverpool and Manchester, opened on Sept. 15, 1830.] 


him. Consult also the European Magazine, iii. 359, and 
the Gent. Mag. |xxxvii. (i.), 279, 647.) 

Rattway.—When was the word “railway” 
introduced ? Is the following the earliest example 
of its use ? In the Term Reports for 1798 there is 
a report of an appeal against a poor rate assessed 
on “a piece or parcel of ground called a waggon 
way,” situate at Wallsend, and leading from a 
colliery there to the river Tyne; and in that re- 
port there is the following statement :— 

“ The appellants, in pursuance of the powers, &c. made 
and laid a waggon way in, through, and over, &c., and 
to complete it they erected a bridge, and also in many 
places removed the soil and levelled the rising ground, 
and for the whole length of the way in the line, as the 
same was staked out to them, they put and placed 
sleepers or dormant timbers below the surface of the 
soil, and to the sleepers or dormant timbers they affixed 
rail ways or waggon ways.” 

The sleepers are stated to have been of timber, 
but it is not stated of what material the rails were 
made, whether of wood or of iron. The words 
are printed apart, as two distinct words, “ rail 
ways ”—showing that they were not yet combined 
into one compound term. Moreover, the alterna- 
tive phrase, “rail ways or waggon ways,” seems 
to imply that the expression was new. This was 
in 1798; and in a case involving a similar ques- 
tion in 1787, the term used is “ waggon way ” 
only, and there is no mention of rail way. (R. v. 
Jolliffe, 2 Term Reports, 90.) In the Encyel. 
Brit., eighth edit., 1859, art. “ Railways,” it is 
said that in 1789 Jessop laid down at Lough- 








roads laid down by Mr. Beaumont at Newcastle in 1602, 
and made of wood, In these rude wooden tracks we find 
the germ of the modern railroad. Similar rails for the 
transport of coal were constructed at the Newcastle col- 
lieries about A.p. 1630; and in 1716 a surface of iron was 
laid upon the rails, These roads at this time were ‘also 
denominated way-leaves as well as waggon-ways. Rails 
wholly composed of cast iron were used at Whitehaven in 
1738, and an edge-rail of similar materials was laid down 
at Colebrook§Dale about 1767. The first railroad under- 
taken of any considerable magnitude in this country was 


Evcnaristic Wint.—Why is it that the Ro- 
man church uses white wine in the administra- 
tion of the sacrament, as distinguished from the 
Anglican use of red wine for the purpose? [ 
believe white wine is also used by the Greek 
church, J.8. 

[In the ecclesiastical offices, whether Roman or Angli- 
can, no specific rule has been made, much less enforced, 
with respect to the colour of the wine used in the ad- 
ministration of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Iz 
pre-Reformation days here, the particular duty of the 


| officiating minister was to obtain the purest wine for the 


borough cast iron “edge-rails,” the flange being | 


transferred from the rail to the wheel. Was it in 
consequence of this change that the term “rail 
way ” became prevalent? 

The first Railway Act was passed in 1801, and 
the title runs as follows :—“ An Act for making 
and maintaining a Railway from the Town of 
Wandsworth to the Town of Croydon, &c.” Hence 
it seems that by that time the word had come into 
use as a current and recognised term. 

Danby P. Fry. 

[ The origin of this term may be traced in the history 
of railways. They were first called tram-ways,* short 








* Tram-roads were first laid down by Outram, from 
whose name, omitting the first syllable, the word is said 
to have been derived. 


purpose—vinum et incorruptum, as it was expressed at a 
synod held at Oxford a.p. 1222. (Vide Wilkins’ Concil. 
Mag. Brit. i. 594.) Red wine, however, appears to have 
been more commonly used in those times, and for the 
reason assigned at the close of the following extract :— 
“ Materia necessaria calicis est vinum de vite, id est, 
non vinum artificiale seu de alio fructu compressum. Nee 
refert an sit album an rubeum, spissum vel tenue, dum 
tamen sit verum vinum quo ad effectum sacramenti; 
quamvis vinum rubeum sit preeligendum propter ex- 
pressionem et similitudinem sanguinis. (John de Burgh’s 
Pupilla Oculi, as quoted by Dr. Rock in The Church of 
our Fathers, vol. i. p. 161.) This traditional practice has 
been very generally followed by the Anglican church ia 
her public ministrations ; but in her private ministrations 
for the communion of the sick, white wine is just as often 
used. Vide “N. & Q.” 2°4S. xii. 129.] 


Tae Murperers or St. Toomas or CANTER- 
BuRY.—I wish to ascertain what became of the 
murderers of Thomas & Beckett. After the mur- 
der they fled to Knaresborough Castle. Some, if 
not all, of them subsequently went to Jerusalem, 
and are said to have died there ; indeed the Penny 
Encyclopedia goes so far as to give their epitaph, 
but I am inclined to doubt its authenticity. 

G. W. M. 

[Dean Stanley (Historical Memorials of Canterbury, 
ed. 1865, pp. 103-114) has carefully traced the facts of 
the subsequent history of the murderers of the arch- 
bishop, and has shown that within the first two years of 
the murder they were living at court on familiar terms 
with the king, and constantly joined him in the pleasures 
of the chase. It appears that on the night of the deed 
the four knights rode to Saltwood, and the following day 
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to South-Malling, and then proceeded to Knaresborough. 
They were unpunished, and their social position unaf- 
fected. Tracy showed the most contrition, and went on a 
pilgrimage to Rome and the Holy Land.]} 
GunProwpDER.—Under the impression that gun- 
powder was not discovered until about three years 
after the battle of Shrewsbury, how can be ac- 
counted for the ornament on the tower of Battle- 
field church, near that town, of a man ramming 
powder or shot down a cannon, and near at hand 
a pyramid of balls ? H. Der Ess. 
[From the testimony of various records quoted by 
Joseph Hunter in a paper entitled “ Proofs of the Early 
Use of Gunpowder in the English Army (Archaologia, 
xxxii, 379.387), it is evident that gunpowder was used at 
the battle of Cressy in 1346, whereas the sanguinary battle 
near Shrewsbury was fought on July 23, 1403. Mr. Hun- 
ter, after a careful examination of the question, thus 


states the result: “July and August, 1346, may be | he ‘ 
safely assumed to be the time when the explosive force | US¢ of the ordure wavy could scarcely ave 
- | escaped my notice, I ventured (3"* S. x. 390) to 


of gunpowder was first brought to bear on the military 
operations of the English nation.” Consult also “ N. & Q.” 
3rd S, iv. 393.] 

Oyster Day in Lonpon.—August 4 is the 
opening-day for oysters in London, and Letts’ & 
Son give that day as “ Oyster-day” in their 
Diaries. Hone, in his Everyday-Book, gives 
Aug. 5, and “N. & Q.” follows suit. 

Can you or any of your readers give me autho- 
rities for either or both of these dates ? 

F. R. Sowrrsy. 

[Undoubtedly August 5, old St. James’s Day, is the 
first day on which oysters were permitted to be sold in 
London. St. James’ Day is now kept on July 25, as 
St. Barnabas, which was formerly kept on June 21, is now 
kept on the 11th, so that the old rhyme — 

“ Barnaby Bright, 
The longest day and the shortest night,” 
is no longer strictly applicable. For the connection 
between oysters and St. James’s and our grottoes and 
the shrine of St. James at Compostella, see “N. & Q.” 
1* S. i, 5.] 


ArcupisHop MorToN AND HIS CHAPLAIN 
Henry Mepwatt.—Is the period of the death of 
Henry Medwall, chaplain to Morton, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, known? In what year did Arch- 
bishop Morton die ? H. 

{Henry Medwall’s dramatic piece, A Goodly Interlude 
of Nature, appears to have been written between the 
years 1493 and 1500. He is said by Bale and Pits to 
have flourished about the year 1490. William Herbert 


(in Ames, MS. note) says: “ As he was not a member of 
either of our universities, I cannot find the time of his | 
death.” John Morton was elected archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1486; created cardinal of Anastatia in 1413 ; and 
died on Sept. 15, 1500.] 








Replies. 


THE BORDURE WAVY: ARMS OF THE DOGES 
OF VENICE. 
(3" S, x. 421; xi. 390, 511, &c.) 

The tenth volume of the third series of 
“N. & Q.” contains several interesting papers on 
the bordure wavy, and its modern use by British 
heralds as a mark of illegitimacy. 

In the course of the discussion, your corre- 
spondent Lxrivus remarked (3'¢ 8S. x. 421) that 
the bordure wavy had been “a token of high 
honour and nobility ”; and made the further asser- 
tion, that “it is thus the arms are distinguished 
of the Venetian houses who have borne the rank 
of Doge.” 

Having some slight acquaintance with Italian 
heraldry, and believing that if this statement had 
been correct some instance of such a singular 


ask Lztius kindly to give us some authority for 
an assertion which had occasioned me a little sur- 
prise. This drew forth from that gentleman a 
reply to the effect that on a visit to Venice, 
twenty-one years previously, he had repeatedly 


| observed and noted the fact that the bordure 





wavy was so used as a mark of the ducal dignity. 
He says (3"¢ S, xi. 511): — 

“ The arms of all the Doges, early or late, had not only 
the peculiar peaked cap surmounting them, but they were 
all of them also surrounded by a bordure wavy: this is 
simply a fact which I observed and noted at the time. I 
inquired the meaning from those who were likely to be 
well informed, and the explanation which I gave in 
“N. & Q.” was the reply that I there received; namely, 
that it indicated that the family had reached the dignity 
of Doge. . . I may state positively that I saw this 
bordure wavy around the arms accompanying the por- 
traits of the Doges of the families of Contarini, Morosini, 
and Foscari, as well as the rest of the one hundred and 
twenty.” 

To so very positive and circumstantial a state- 
ment I could make no reply at that time, but 
having just returned from a visit to Venice, I feel 
bound to place on record the result of my own 
investigations into the matter. Without, then, 
pretending to greater accuracy of vision than your 
correspondent Li1vus possesses, I may say that I 
have examined as carefully as I could the whole 
series of armorial bearings accompanying the por- 


| traits of the Doges which are depicted in the 


frieze of the “‘ Sala del Maggior Consilio,” and in 
the adjacent “Sala del Scrutinio,” in the ducal 
palace, for the express purpose of discovering, if 
— instances of this remarkable use of the 
ordure wavy. I have not been able to finda 
single example of it! 

An examination of the armorial bearings on 
the tombs of the Doges (and about these I can 
speak with still greater confidence, inasmuch as 
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they were far’ more easily accessible), especially | 


of the long series in the church of Santi Giovanni 
e Paolo—* the Westminster Abbey of Venice” — 
was attended with the same result. The arms of 
the Doge Francesco Foscari (one of the families 
cited by Lartvus), in the church of the Frari, have 
no such bordure; nor have the arms of the Doges 
Donato and Memmo in San Giorgio Maggiore. 

I have, indeed, observed some few instances in 
which the carved shield of a Doge appears to be 
surrounded by a bordure (for instance, the arms 
of the Doge Priuli, and two or three other shields 
corresponding in size, shape, and position, in the 
court of the Palazzo Ducale are thus ornamented) ; 
but in no case ia this bordure that which we un- 
derstand by the plain heraldic term “a bordure 
wavy.’ Whenever such a bordure as I refer to 
is used, it is a plain bordure, and is evidently 
“ constructional” merely ; ¢. e. it is simply an orna- 
mental bordering or setting to the shield, and has 
no more relation to the ducal or other dignity 
than the unmeaning flourishes and gilded scroll- 
work have, with which modern herald-painters 
often “finish off” armorial bearings on hatch- 
ments and carriage panels. 

The arms of the generals Dionigi Naldo and 
Nicolo Orsini (1509-10), in the church of Santi 
Giovanni e Paolo, have exactly similar bordures, 
and they certainly were not Doges. 


Lx.ivs will not misunderstand the motive 


which prompts me to set against his notes and 
recollections, of twenty-five years back, my own 
of not nearly so many days. Heraldry is worth- 
less if it be not accurate. I only desire that no 
student of that most interesting science should be 
misled by statements which I conceive to be in- 
accurate, but which I am sure your valued corre- 
spondent has put forth, as I now put forth these, 
in perfect good faith. Joun Woopwarp, 
St. Mary’s Parsonage, Montrose, N.B. 


PEAS OR PEASE? 
(4" §., vi. 71.) 
Although Wolcott's pilgrims certainly 
“ Sat off on the same day, 
Peas in their shoes, to go and pray.” 

( Farewell Odes for the Year 1786, p. 31), 
yet the Clerk of Copmanhurst set before the Black 
Knight a platter with two handfuls of parched 

ease, and after a long grace, which had once 
- Latin, put some three or four dried pease 
into his large mouth. But his guest remarked 
that his form and visage spoke rather of sirloins 
and haunches than of pease and pulse; and ac- 
complishing with difficulty the mastication of a 
mouthful of dried pease, he observed to this holy 
father that he did not appear a man fit to live on 
— pease and cold water. But though this 
ard and dry food was equally distasteful to both 








these stalwart wassailers, as every one knows who 
has read Ivanhoe, we are all acquainted with the 
| proverbial excellence of — 
* Pease pudding hot, 
Pease pudding cold, 
Pease pudding in the pot 
Nine days old.” 

And Thackeray, as he circumstantially relates 
in the first chapter of the Book of Snobs, having 
seen a man of great powers, excellent heart, 
and varied information, when dining in his com- 
pany at the Europa Coffee House opposite the 
Grand Opera in Naples, eat pease with the assist- 
ance of his knife, was so pained by his conduct 
with regard to this dish of pease, that he felt 
obliged to forego his intimacy with him. But 
four years after, meeting at Sir George Golloper’s, 
pease formed part of the banquet —ducks and 
green pease; to his delight Thackeray saw Mar- 
rowfat use his fork like any other Christian. The 
result was emotion and reconciliation. George 
had acquired his odious habit at a country school 
where they cultivated pease and only used two- 
pronged forks; and Thackeray hopes that his 
readers will pause and ask, Do I or do I not eat 
pease with a knife? Your readers will of course 
answer, “‘ No, I never eat with a knife; ”’ but Mr, 
Dixon will reply promptly and emphatically, 
“Certainly not, I never eat pease.” 

I have always looked on peas as a distribu- 
tive plural, and pease as a collective plural, like 
brothers and brethren, sows and swine, cows and 
kine. Dr. Latham, in his edition of Johnson's 
Dictionary, says : — 


“Tn the plural we write peas for two or more individual 
seeds, but pease for an indefinite number in quantity or 
bulk. Pease-soup is soup made of pease ; it is to be con- 
sidered as differing from pea-soup, i. e. soup made of peas, 
as green-pea soup.” 

According to Halliwell (Provincial and Archaic 
Dict. \— 

“ Pease bolt is pease straw (Eastern, Tusser), Pease 
brush ( Hereford ), pease st ubble. Pease -porridge tawny, & 
dingy yellow. Peasham (South.) is pea straw. Peasi- 
pause (Glouc.), peas and beans grown together as a crop; 
and scadding-of-peas, ( peas-and-sport, South.), is ‘A 
custom in the North of boiling the common gray peas in 
the shell, and eating them with butter and salt, first 
shelling them; a bean, shell and all, is put into one of 
the pea-pods; whosoever gets this bean is to be first mar- 
ried. Generally called a scalding of peas.” 

Tusser uses pease and peason indiscriminately, 
as his verse requires. Thus in February’s Ab- 
stract :— 

“ Sow peas good trull, 
the Moone past full, 
Fine seeds then sow 
whilst Moone doth grow.” 
Five Hundred Points, chap. xxxii. 

But in the longer metre of “ Februaries Hus- 
bandrie, ch. xxxiii :— 

“ Sow peason and beanes in the wane of the Moone, 

who soweth them sooner, he soweth too soone.” 
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The Anglo-Saxon word is pisa, plural pisan. 
Bosworth gives, “‘ Pisan bean, a vetch; cicer 
. Psegseset * 
Cot. 34. Pisan hosa, pease shells; silique. 


. | 
It is curious to see how this word has been 


gradually shortened, as it were worn down and 
degraded from peason to pease, and now, in a great 
measure, to peas. It is also worth remarking that 
these ancient and, as they are generally called, 
irregular plurals acquire a collective meaning, 
and tend to become singular. Thus kine is now 
certainly collective, but Pharaoh saw in his dream 
seven kine, an expression which has a strange 
effect, like Sir Walter Scott's three or four dried 
pease quoted above. But the Scotch tailor (Athe- 
neum, No. 2231, p. 145) objected to Hogg’s 
making kye singular, and so Dr. Latham seems 





THE COUNTESS OF TYRCONNEL, 
(8" S. vii. 321; 4S. v. 466, 495, 590.) 


I do not think your correspondent W. F. de- 


| serves the sneer with which Mr. Pinkerton in 
| his communication of May 21 treats his query as 


inclined to think that pease may be singular like 


pulse. Ponsonby A, Lyons. 


The explanation of this word ought to be well | 


known. It is not a plural at all, but a singular 
noun, the plural of which ought to be peasen, 
sometimes misspelt peason, as in Nares. It is the 
A.-S. pisa, Lat. pisum; cf. Ital. pisello. In Old 
English it is pese in the singular, pesen in the 
plural, as a few extracts will show. “ese, frute 
of corne. Pisa.”—Prompt. Parvulorum, ed. Way, 

p. 395. 
“The vaunting poets found nought worth a pease.’ 
Spenser, Shep. Cal Oct. 69. 


’ 


“He poureth pesen upon the hacches slidre.” 
Chaucer, Leg. G. W. Cleop. 69. 
See also the numerous examples in Nares, s. v. 
Peason, 

In Langland’s Vision of Piers the Plowman, 
edited by me, in the Clarendon Press Series, the 
word is fully explained in the Glossary. Lang- 
land’s scribe uses pees in the singular, and both 
pesen and peses in the plural. The French pois 
and Welsh pys also show clearly that the final s 
is not inflectional. In composition we find the 
words peax od, pe ase-porridge . where peas or pease 
is still the singular noun ; cf. the O. E. pese-codde 
used by Langland. ‘Thus the e in pease is merely 
a relic of the old spelling pese; but when, in 
process of time, this final e was dropped, the word 
peas came to be regarded as a plural, and the sin- 
guar word pea was invented by some one “ with 
a turn for grammar” *; just as the words alms 
and riches, once singular nouns, are beginning to 
be used as plurals, and only await the touch of 
genius to develop the singulars alm and rich. 

Watter W. SxKzart. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


* Beau Brummel said that he “once ate a pea,” a 
saying which has often been quoted for its brilliancy. 


affairs from the governments of the Stuarts and 


to the old nunnery in King Street, Dublin, where 
it is said La Belle Jennings died, as he had ample 
reasons for asking the question. 

I would refer Mr. Prykerton to Mrs. Jame- 
son’s Beauties of the Court of Charles II, ii, 223; 
Chambers’s Book of Days, i. Feb. 29; note to 
Grammont’s Memoirs, p. 384; and Dalton’s Hist, 
of the County of Dublin, p. 208—all of which au- 
thorities mention her death as if occurring in the 
nunnery in question. 

The real facts, I believe, are as follows. The 
old nunnery in King Street (north side), and near 
Smithfield, now and for many years pulled down 
or converted to other purposes, was the Dublin 
mansion-house of the Tyrconnel family (I remem- 
ber it well—a long, low, brick building retired 
from the street); and when the countess was per- 
mitted to reside in Ireland in 1706 she founded in 
the old house a convent of nuns of the order of 
Poor Clares, to which, during the remaining 
portion of her life, she was in the habit at certain 
times in the year of going into what is reli- 
giously termed “ retreat ” for devotional purposes. 
And here, one morning of the cold winter of 1730-1, 
the poor old lady (then upwards of ninety) was 
found lying on the floor of her cell, paralysed and 
half frozen, having fallen out of bed during the 
night, and was removed to her lodgings on Or- 
mond Quay, not very far distant, where in a day 
or two she died, on Feb. 29, 1730, and was buried 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral on March 9 following. 

This date does not agree exactly with that 
given by your correspondent E, CunINGHAME 
(v. 590), but it must be observed that the Daily 
Courant, as quoted, in reporting her funeral, does 
not say her death occurred on Sunday last, and 
Feb. 29 was also a Sunday, but a week before ; 
and it does not appear at all probable that a 
Roman Catholic lady of her rank would be—in 
Ireland at least—buried two days after her death 
in midwinter, which would be the case if she had 
died on March 7, as stated by E. C. 

Mr. PINKERTON also does not seem to be aware 
that, in the darkest days of the post-Williamite 
penal laws, Roman Catholic communities and as- 
sociations, both male and female, ere not proscribed 
in Dublin, although they were generally domiciled 
in obscure and remote localities; and this nunnery 
was founded by Lady Tyrconnel, we are informed 
by Dalton, by permission of the Irish government. 
And I may here remark that the Roman Catholics 
of Dublin appear to have suffered much more from 
disturbances and interruption in their religious 
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Cromwell than ever they did after the enactment 
of the so-called penal laws (vide Gilbert's Hist. of 
Dublin, i. 315 et seq.); and at p. 334 of Gilbert's 
invaluable work we read of the establishment of 
a Dominican convent in Bridge Street in the year 
1708, about the very time Lady Tyrconnel founded 
her nunnery. This institution remained undis- 
turbed until 1770, when it was removed elsewhere, 
and the building was converted into the Roman 
Catholic church of St. Audoen, and at the pre- 
sent time is still existing as a Roman Catholic 
school, 

The story identifying Lady Tyrconnel with the 
“White Milliner,” denounced as “stupid and 
wretchedly vague,” is, however, given by no less 


engineer, who was well acquainted with the 
family. 


I have mentioned that Mr. Howard of Corby 
visited him with his father and the Bishop of 
Chester, and Mr. Graham of Edmund Castle 
visited with the late Lord Carlisle. I have also 
mentioned Mr. Page, and I believe there is not an 
individual in Cumberland who has the slightest 
doubt of the fact. 

I cannot conceive a case better established ; 
but if you have any doubt on this subject, you 
might get some friend to examine the register of 


| the parish of Hayton or Tottington, the adjoining 


an authority than Horace Walpole, from whom | 


no doubt Thornbury borrowed it. 
however, that she was in England in 1705 (vide 
McPherson's State Papers, i.), and received per- 
mission to reside in Dublin in 1706, where she 
remained living on the wreck of her husband's 
property till the period of her death. 

There is still a convent of Poor Clares in Dublin 
at Harold’s Cross, where it is probable those on 
Lady Tyrconnel’s foundation were transferred when 
the old convent in King Street was abandoned 
about thirty-five years ago. 

As an occasional writer in “N. & Q.,” I have 
tried as much as possible to be historically con- 
sistent in my observations, which are generally 
confirmed by local tradition existing amongst the 
“ religieuses” of the present day, with whom the 
story of Lady Tyrconnel is still familiar. 

H. Hatt. 

Portsmouth. 

THe CENTENARIAN Bowman (4 S. vi. 91.)—I 
am much obliged to you for the insertion of my 
communication respecting Bowman. I am quite 
aware that the case is very exceptional, but I 
think the evidence is also most exceptional, and 
that no case of register could possibly be better 
established. Dr. Barnes first published it in an 
Edinburgh “ee journal. Some years ago 
he republished it, and gave a copy of it to me; 
and if it is still in the possession of a relation of 
mine, and she can find it, I will ask her to send it 
to you. 

The fact of Mr. Mouncey having examined the 
register was communicated to me by his daughter, 
who said “ the register was perfectly correct. My 
father examined it himself.” I myself have dis- 
cussed the matter with Mr. Mouncey’s son, now 
one of the principal solicitors in Carlisle, and regis- 
trar; with Mr. Saul, chapter clerk; with W. H. 
Hodgson, Esq. M.P.; with Mr. Forster, late post- 


master; with Mr. Graham of Edmund Castle, on 
whose estate, I believe, Bowman was born, and 
whose great-uncle was his landlord—all of whom 
visited him. 


I might add Mr. Asquith, a civil 





We know, | 





one where he died. I believe if you get Dr. 
Barnes’s pamphlet you will see that it is not 
unlikely that Bowman was 117. 

C. G. V. Harcourt. 


P.S. I have not succeeded in recovering my 
copy of Dr. Barnes’s we but beg leave to 
reter you to Hone’s Year-Book, p. 723, for the 
information contained in it. 

Some of Mr. Bowman’s visitors thought he had 
always resided at Tottington, but I am glad to 
find my memory was correct in thinking he was 
born in Hayton parish. It appears that the tra- 
dition was that he was not baptised till he was 
two years old. 

Carlisle, August 8, 1870. 


Bacon (4 §S. vi. 40.)—In “N. & Q.” notice of 
my Fuller Worthies Library Miscellanies the Editor 
tells me, by way of correction, that Bacon was not 
Baron of Verulam. Away from my books at the 
time the notice came before me, I could neither 
accept nor reject the correction; but again at 
home, I must ask the authority for the proposed 
elision of the “‘ of,” seeing that if I err I err in the 
company of the foremost living Baconian biogra- 
pher and editor—Mr. Spedding, the title-page of 
whose ultimate edition runs, The Works of Francis 
Bacon, Baron o¥ Verulam, Viscount St. Alban... 
i.e. precisely as my own does. Accustomed to 
exact the minutest accuracy from myself, I cannot 
silently accept a rap across the knuckles of this 
sort, albeit 1 have heartily to acknowledge the 
genially appreciative notices of my Fuller Worthies 
Library in “N. & Q.,” and so would by no means 
make the editor an “ offender for a word.” 

ALEXANDER 5, GRosaBt. 

St. George’s, Blackburn, Lancashire. 

[If Mr. Grosart will refer to Nicolas’s Historic Peer- 
age—a work of the very highest authority—he will find 
that Bacon was created, on July 11, 1618, not Baron of 
Verulam, but Baron Verulam of Verulam; and he was 
therefore Lord Verulam. If Mr. Grosart had in this 
instance “ exacted the minutest accuracy from himself,” 
he would have described Bacon as Baron Verulam of 
Verulam, which he was, and not as Baron of Verulam, 
which he was not, The very next creation will show 
Mr. Grosart the importance of this distinction. In 
1790 Viscount Grimston was created Baron Verulam of 
Gorhambury, According to Mr, Grosart’s argument 
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he was not Baron Verulam, as he was always known and 
stvled, but Baron of Gorhambury—a title which he never 
thought of assuming, nor anyone of bestowing upon him. 
—Ep. “N. & Q.”] 

Brocrapuy (4** §, vi. 92.)—Wessex will find 
a very interesting account of the Rev. George 
Musket in Dodd’s Church History of England 
(vol. iii. part vi. b. 2.) He was otherwise called 


Fisher, which seems to have been his true name. | 


Dodd says :— 

“ He was very dexterous in managing personal confer- 
ences, and gave a remarkable instance of it, April 21, 
1621, when he and Fisher the Jesuit engaged for two 
days together with Dr. Featley and Dr. Goad.” 


This must have been the conference inquired 


for. He had been many years imprisoned under | 


the reign of Charles I. ; and when at last he was 
brought to trial, was found guilty of saying mass, 
and condemned to death. He lay twenty years 


under this sentence, but at the queen’s intercession | 


was reprieved, and his sentence commuted for 
confinement during the king’s pleasure. He was 
afterwards banished, and died president of the 
English college at Doway, December 24, 1645. 
F. C. H. 

THE LATE JEROME NAPoLron BonapPaRTE (4 8, 
vi. 69.) — Like Dr. C. Roars I rejoiced at the 
striking determination come to by Napoleon IIL, 
in commanding the court to take mourning for 
his cousin, as it proves the emperor's right esti- 
mate of the decision given against this worthy 
gentleman, whom Dr. C. Rogers calls a prince, 
though I believe Mr. Jerome Bonaparte Patterson 
never considered himself as one; nor, if I mistake 
not, was he ever so denominated. At the time of 
his birth his father was merely a young officer in 
the French navy, and no prince, though he later 
became one, on the accession of the great Na- 
poleon to the throne, and subsequently King of 
Vestphalia. Speaking of Mr. Bonaparte Patter- 
son, the New York Times says “‘ he was on terms 
of intimacy with his father, while the latter was 


still alive ”’—I suppose not efter his death, unless | 


he were a spirit. I was introduced to him in Bal- 
timore in 1828, and I can vouch for his resem- 
blance to the first Napoleon, when young, being 
even more striking than his own father’s. On the 
same occasion I was most graciously received by 
Mr. Jerome B. Patterson’s maternal grandfather, 
the venerable Charles Caroll of Carollton, the last 
survivor of the signers of the celebrated Declara- 
tion of American Independence. He kindly wrote 
down his name for me—“ Charles Caroll of Ca- 
rollton, aged 91 years.” He lived several years 
more. He was a lively and hale-looking little 
man, and put me in mind of the portraits of 
Alex. Pope. Mr. Caroll was at that advanced 
age still so full of health and activity that he 
used to visit his farms, on horseback, at seven 
o'clock in the morning, and kept all the accounts 


of the household himself. Besides his grand- 
daughter, the beautiful Marchioness of Wellesley 
(1825), there was another very handsome sister, 
Miss Caton, who likewise married a scion of the 
British aristocracy. As to Dr. C. Rocers’s P.S. 


| with regard to the emperor’s declaration of war 


against Prussia, which made him change so sud- 
denly his golden opinion of him “as one of the 
most enlightened men of the time,” I am willing 
to hope that the Duke de Grammont’s last circular, 
in which he mentions Count Benedetti’s despatch 
of March, 1869, will make him and the generality 
of the English press look upon the point at issue 
in a more favourable light, and that they will not 
hesitate fairly to acknowledge their mistake, as 
they have lately done so handsomely as regards 
the Suez Canal and M. Ferdinand de Lesseps. 
P. A. L. 


Is Dr. RoceErs correct in calling this deceased 
gentleman and his living son princes? We have 


| understood here in England that Jerome Bona- 





parte’s marriage with Elizabeth Patterson was 
annulled, and the issue rendered illegitimate; if 
so he would take his mother’s name and become 
Mr. Patterson, and the name of “ prince” becomes 
to him a mockery. A. H. 


Mrracte Pray at Marence (4 S. vi. 4, 83.) 
I have read the account given by P. A. L. of in- 
cidents alleged to have occurred at Mayence. 
These were told to him “some fifty years ago” 
by a “cicerone” at Mayence. Taking “some 
fifty years ago” to mean 1820, we may say that 
for the preceding quarter of a century, or about 
that space of time, Mayence had passed out of the 
hands of its true “ sovereign,” the archbishop 
elector, and had been subject to the French re- 
public, the first consul, the emperor, and, since 
1814, to Prussia. No date, however, being given, 
nor any approximation to a date made by P. A. L., 
we are left wholly in the dark as to the person 
intended, or any possible person who might have 
been “ the sovereign.” He must either have been 
one of the archbishop electors or one of the per- 
sons who, after the overthrow of the government 
of the elector, could be so described. We are 
therefore asked to believe that in a theatre at 
Mayence, shown in 1820, so “ dark” a “ tragedy ” 
occurred as the murder of an actor before the 
audience, by “the sovereign,” with his dagger, 
because the actor “fell heavily” on an actress 
who had been “ the sovereign’s ” mistress. Such 
a “tragedy” as this would scarcely have been left 
to the simple traditions of the ciceroni of May- 
ence. Of course it is all true, and must be re- 
corded somewhere. Europe must have heard of it 
at the time, and would not easily forget it. It must 
have reached England, and could not have escaped 
the eager curiosity of Sylvanus Urban. P. A. L. 
has admirably ended his historical summary with 











the new and effective formula — “ Tableau!” 
Every one who has read his statement must now 
be wishing for a verification of the impossible 
scene, and the announcement of the name of “ the 
sovereign” who habitually carried “ his dagger” 
and knew so well how to use it. ORIELENSIS. 


Tue Mrvister’s Werner (4" §S, vi. 28.)\— 
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There may possibly be a broadside copy of this 
song still extant, but I question its ever having 
been printed in a book. ‘The following tradition- 
ary version from Forfarshire is at least a hundred 
years old, and perhaps the date of the original 
composition may be placed a century further back. | 
It is sung to the tune of “ The Legacy,” and is | 
still to be heard from a few of the auld wives of 
Angus :— 
“¢ Marti’mas days are comin’ on, 
An’ Christmas drawin’ near, 
An’ we hae naething i’ the house 
To haud our Christmas cheer. 
“¢ The minister has a gude fat wether 
As e’er was fed on corn or gorse, 
I hae got some crumbs o’ bread i’ my pocket, 
I'll wile the wether into the house. 
“¢ An’ ye'll put on the big mill kettle, 
Wi sticks below to gar it boil, 
An’ we'll bring in the minister’s wether, 
An’ we'll get mutton without ony toil.’ 


“ There was a wee boy he caed to the wood, 
An’ aye sae merrily as he sang— 
* My father has killed the minister’s wether, 
An’ I winna tell that to dny man,’ 


“The minister he being in the wood, 
He leaned his back against an oak; 
Quo’ he, ‘ Little boy, if you'll sing that in church 
I'll gie you a croon an’ a gude new cloak,’ 
“It was the fashion of the place 
To go to the church on New Year’s Day, 
If ony a ane had got a complaint, . 
Or hear what they'd all got to say. } 
“ The minister he stood in the dask, 
An’ drew his hand across his brue ; 
Savs he, ‘ There will be a wee boy in a little 
That will sing a sang ‘at is true, is true.’ 
“ The little wee boy stood up in his pew, 
An’ O sae merrily as he sanc— 
*I eatched the priest [a-kissin’] my mither, 
An’I winna tell that to ony man.’ 
“*Q,’ cried the priest, ‘ ye are a liar ; 
As sure’s in the pulpit I do stand, 
I never was sae near to your mither 
As to hae touched her wi’ my hand.’ 


“* Ye are a liar,’ cried the little wee boy, 
* As sure’s in the pulpit ve do kneel ; 
For I catched ye [a-kissin’] my mither, 
And . . . . *? 
“The minister being quite ashamed, 
The people gave a loud huzza, 
An’ out o’ the kirk they fled in a hurry, 
Cryin’ ‘ Sic a priest we never saw !*” 
The last stanza begins— 
“ The minister he has fled frae his parish,” 
but I want the other three lines. 
This, as I give it, is a Scots ballad, and it would 
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be curious to have T.’s Cheshire version com- 
pleted. The bracketed stanza is corrupt. The 
tune is like a Gaelic melody, and admirably suited 
to the ballad. A chorus is sometimes added— 
* Ay ro ho ran tottle ton, 
Ay ro ho ran tan.” 


W. F. (2). 


A Fevp anovt Green Wax (4 S. vi. 93.)— 
Your correspondent T. T. W. desires some ex- 
planation in reference to a small scrap Jeft by the 
late Mr. John Harland, F.S.A., as to a feud which 


| arose in consequence of the non-payment of 


green wa. 
difficult. 


The explanation, in my opinion, is not 
Processes and decrees, the latter par- 


| ticularly from the High Court of Chancery, and 


in more recent times from inferior courts, were 
sealed with green wax, and in fact were desig- 
nated by that name—viz. “green waxes”; and 
in some verses I have found the designation in- 
troduced as to the levy for such non-payments in 
the commencement of the last century in Ireland. 
It is certain, too, that up to a comparatively 


| recent period “ green waxes” were issued in con- 


tempt of bail, and for other causes, from our courts 
of law; and the non-payment of the green wax 


| subjected the recusant person to imprisonment for 


an indefinite period according to the discretion of 

the courts. In an old Irish poem I have seen the 

subject referred to also, where a person was said 

to have been green waxed. Maurice LENIHAN, 
Limerick. 


The term “green wax” was applied to the 


| estreats of fines, issues, and amercements in the 


Exchequer, delivered to sherifis under the seal 


| of the court, which was of green wax. Conf. 


Bailey (Dict.) and Cowel (Law Dict. Lond. 1727.) 
Cowel says the word is used in 42 Edw. IIL 9 
and 7 Hen. lV. 3. He renders foreign opposer or 
apposer ( forinsecarum oppositor), “an officer in 
the Exchequer, to whom all sheriffs, after they 
are apposed of their sums out of the Pipe Office, do 
repair to be apposed by him of their green wax. 
He examines the sheriffs’ estreats with the record, 
and apposeth the sheriff, what he says to every 
particular sum therein. Practice of the Exchequer, 
fol. 87. See 4 Inst. fol. 107. Chaucer uses the 
word appose for interrogare.” RR. S, CHARNOCK. 
Gray's Inn. 


In some of the country districts of Treland a 


judgment is called a “green wax,” the saying 


being common some thirty years ago—“ Oh! he'll 
have to pay, So-and-so has got a green waz against 
him.” 

The distress mentioned in Harland’s “ scrap” 
would no doubt be levied in consequence of non- 
payment of a claim for which judgment (or green 
wax) had been obtained. 

Tomas TuLLy, JUNR. 

Broughton, Manchester, 
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Ienativs or Loyora rv Bruges (4% S. vi. 
73.)—The founder of the Jesuits, when in Bruges, 
stopped at the house of a wealthy Spanish mer- 
chant named Gonsalez d’Aguillera: so much is 
certain. This Gonsalez possessed two large houses, 
one at the corner of the Augustinen Reye and the 
Oost Ghistelhof, built by himself in 1543, and 
rebuilt in 1840. The old stone, with the date and 
the proprietor’s motto, “ HONORES ONERA,” has 
been replaced in the facade of the new house. 
Gonsalez’ other house was in the Lange Winkel, 
or Spaengiaerds-straet, on the west side. It bears 
the number F2. 25. It is the house next ad- 
joining the Jesuits’ present residence on the south. 
There is every reason to believe that it was in the 
latter that Saint Ignatius stopped when here. 

W. H. James WEALE. 

Carnac (4™ §S, iv. 1, 58, &e.; v. 77, 157.)—It 
may interest your readers to be referred to a work 


just published on Saint Ursula by the Rev. G. | 


Beeteme (Brussels, Vr. Devaux), for a complete 
refutation of the ingenious theory started by 
Canon Jackson. The passage is far too long to 
quote in your columns, but the argument is 
grounded on the following facts, which appear to 
be thoroughly established :—No British kingdom 


was founded in Armorica in the fourth century. | 


Up to 408 that province was subject to the Roman 
empire ; then a republic was established there, 
for a time subject to the Romans, and for a time 
independent. In the fifth century the Armoricans 
were peacefully united to the Franks. There was 
no British immigration into that country before 
the latter part of the first half of the fifth century. 
W. H. James WEALE. 


Les ENFANS HOLLANDOIS: HARLEQUINADES, 
1745 (4" S. vi. 73.)—Perhaps the Signor Nicolini 
G—— may be the Nicolini mentioned in the 
Spectator and in the Tatler by Addison and Steele. 
See Tatler, No. 115, for Jan. 3, 1710; Spectator, 
Nos. 5, 13, 255, for 1711. 


Nicolini is spoken of by Steele as a distinguished 


actor and singer; and Addison has a paper on his | 


combat with a lion in an operatic performance, the 
lion being said to act a part in High Dutch, and 
roar twice or thrice to a thorough bass, before he 
fell at the feet of Hydaspes. M. S. 
MS. “ History or tHe Istz or Man” (4S, 
vi. 69.) —This is probably the history referred to 
in “N. & Q.” 3° S. x. 330,440. The work is 
noticed and quoted by the Rev. Canon Raines in 
his Memoirs of James, Seventh Earl of Derby, 
vol. ii. part 3, p. eccelxxiv, Appendix (Chetham 
Society); and the author mentions two manu- 
script copies of the history which had come to his 
knowledge, one being in the library at Knowsley 
and the other in the possession of Charles Wick- 
sted, Esq., of Shakenhurst Bewdley, co. Worcester. 
M. P. 


Brograray: Lorp Kitparr Dieny (48 vi. 
46.)—Kildare was the second Lord Digby in the 
peerage of Ireland; his father, Robert (who was 
eldest son of Sir Robert Digby, Knight), having 
been created a baron of that kingdom by privy 
seal dated at Westminster June 26, and by patent 
at Dublin, July 29, 1620. (See Lodge’s Peerage 
of Ireland by Archdall, vi. 288.) 

Robert Lord Digby married to his first wife, 
the Lady Sarah Boyle, second daughter of Richard 
the first (and “ great’) Earl of Cork, and by her 
had Kildare, the subject of this notice, and four 
daughters, and dying on June 6, 1642, was buried 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral in Dublin. The son 
appears to have been called Kildare from his 
grandmother, “the Lady Lettice, Baroness Of- 
faly, heir general of that ancient family of the 
earls of Kildare.” He was a minor at the period 
of his father’s death, but in the first parliament 
| after the Restoration he took his seat in the Irish 
House of Peers, and died the same year (1661), 
Ten years after this event his widow erected a 
| cenotaph in the church of Coleshill in Warwick- 
shire, the ancient seat of the family, with an in- 
scription, which records perhaps all that is known 
of his history, in the following words :— 

“Kildare, Lord Digby, Baron of Geashill in Ireland, 
Lord Lieutenant of the King’s County, grandson and 
heere of Lettice Baroness Offaly: married Mary, daughter 
of Robert Gardiner of London, Esq., by whom he had 
four sons and three daughters; Robert, Elizabeth, and 
Marv are dead; Robert (now Lord Digby), Simon, 
William, and Lettice are living: and departing this life 
at Dublin xi" July, Anno 1661, lieth interred there with 
| Father and Mother and her Ancestors in St. Patrick’s 
| 
| 





Church.’ 
Rosert MALcoMSON. 

Carlow. 
Wircucrart (48, vi. 75.)—In my anonymous 
work, A Plea for Urania (1854), and, subse- 
quently, in the Biological Review (1858), I ex- 
| plained at length the state of the British law 
| respecting occult matters. It is not certain that 
| a legal penalty applies to householders who may 
| have infringed the laws against witchcraft or 
| astrology. The legal penalties apply to “ the 
| pretence,” and not to the act of conjuration, &c. 
‘“ Evil spirits” are alone included in the pro- 
hibition, but not good spirits, if any such ap- 
pear. The belief in witchcraft still prevails much 
amongst the people, male and female, in Britain, 
especially in Devonshire, where a notabl 


ie case 
has occurred recently. Cur. Cooks. 


‘¢ Munpvs Untversvs,” src. (4S, vi. 93.)— 
Would you allow me to draw the attention & 
C. P. L. to p. 392 of my second edition of Beautiful 
Thoughts from Latin Authors, where he will find 
the correct words and precise reference to the 
fragment (i. 673, ed. Burman. Trajecti ad Rhe- 
num, 1709) of Petronius Arbiter respecting which 
| he inquires? The whole passage runs thus :— 
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“Totus fere mundus mimum videtur implere. Non 
duco contentionis funem, dum constet inter nos, quod 
fere totus mundus exerceat histrionem.” 

Cravrurp Tart Ramace. 

C. P. I. is in error when he states that the 
above quotation is not in Petronius Arbiter. In 
the Amsterdam 8vo ed. 1669, at p. 520-1, I find 
the following :— 

“Totus fere mundus mimum videtur implere. . . . 
Non duco contentionis funem, dum constet inter nos, quod 
fere totus mundus ererceat histrionem.” 

Here is very plainly the idea so grandly worked 
out by Shakspeare. Query, can it be traced to an 
earlier date ? A. B, Mippieton. 

The Close, Salisbury. 

Two Pagopas (4 S. vi. 7, 60.) —Mnr. Pressr’s 
coin is the modern double pagoda of the Madras 
mint. The English legend on the obverse is fol- 
lowed by its Hindustani equivalent dé Ain in 
Persian characters. On the reverse is the same 
in Tamil, irandu vardgan, and also in Telugu 2 
varaha, The Hindustani hun is from the Canarese 
hon, “ goll”’; the term with which the Musalman 
conquerors of the Dakhan first came in contact on 
their progress southward. Hon and pon are old 
Dravidian names of the standard coin. Vardgan 
and varaha are from the Sanscrit word for “ hog,” 
* boar,” which was the emblem (similar to our 
crests) of the Chahikya kings, the first great Hindu 
dynasty using a die-coinage, that reigned in the 
Dakhan. The figure being impressed on their 
coins gave a name to the coin itself. 

The old Madras pagoda was a small, thick, gold 
piece, never milled, with the figure of Vishnu on 
the obverse, and a star in a granulated field on 
the reverse. This was superseded at the English 
mint by a large, flat, milled, silver piece, the size 
of a crown, struck also in halves and quarters, and 
by the gold double pagoda, all bearing the same 
impress, and differing only in the expression of 
their value. These, again, have given place to 
the imperial silver rupee, now forming the standard 
currency of all India. 

The term “ pagoda” is not found in any native 
language, and is one of the many words adopted 
into the local patois or lingua franca of the Coro- 
mandel Coast. Well-informed natives consider it 
to be a corruption of the Tamil bagavad or paga- 
vad (the Tamils having only one character for } 
and p), signifying “lord” and “ deity” par exr- 
cellence, and applied to the figure of the god on 
the coin and to the temples in which he is wor- 
shipped. By.the earlier voyagers the word is 
generally written “ pagod.” W. E. 

TaBLet or Arwanasivs (4 S, vi. 28, 95.)— 
Upon some further research, I feel pretty sure 
that the eighth name on this tablet refers to one 
Peter, sometime archpresbyter of the church of 
Alexandria, who having, according to Socrates 
(lib. vi. c. iv.) and Sozomen (lib. viii. ¢. xii.), 








admitted a certain woman, suspected of the 
Manichean heresy, to the holy eucharist, before 
she had publicly renounced her errors, and being 
called to account for his supposed irregularity, 
defended himself on the plea of having done 
nothing contrary to the orders of the church, and 
moreover, that all that he had done was under 
the full knowledge and sanction of his bishop. 
Whether this was really the case or not, The- 
ophilus, the said bishop, was in no mind to bear 
any share of the blame, or have his name asso- 
ciated with so scandalous a transaction, and there- 
fore to give proof of his unconnection with, and 
entire disapprobation of the whole affair, he not 
only deposed Peter from his office, but also cast 
him out of the church. 

Upon the whole, I feel little or no doubt that 
the intended object of this very curious and in- 
teresting relic was to hand down to posterity the 
names of those early bishops and their adherents 
who, for their heretical opinions, were condemned 
and excommunicated by the fourth general council 
held at Chalcedon, and who in consequence formed 
themselves into a separate communion, and in- 
itiated that schism which has been perpetuated 
to this day in the Coptic church.* A full account 
of this church will be found in any good eccle- 
siastical historian, and enough for the general 
reader in such manuals as Hook’s Church Dic- 
tionary. Epaunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory. 

EPIGRAM ON THE WALCHEREN EXPEDITION 
(4™ S. v. 174, 497, 606; vi. 84.) — The version 
which I learned from my father, who was a con- 
temporary of William Pitt, was one which, to my 
judgment, is better in rhythm than any proposed, 
which contains an historical fact which the others 
omit, and which does not commit the solecism of 
supposing a commander-in-chief with a drawn 
sword, as if he were a young soldier heading a 
forlorn hope. It ran thus: — 

“Chatham, impatient for the dawn, 
Was waiting for Sir Richard Strachan ; 
Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 
Was waiting for the Earl of Chatham.” 

The combined attack was to have taken place 
at daybreak, as my version records; it failed from 
some misunderstanding, and each threw on the 
other the blame of the failure. J.C 


Serrine tHe THames on Fire (3" S, vii. 239, 
306; 4 S. vi. 39, 101.)—I once saw an explana- 
tion of this familiar expression (which if not vero 
is well trovato) that tems, or temes, is the Anglo- 
Saxon name of the part of a spinning-wheel which, 
revolving too *- ly under the hand of a furious 
spinster, might supposed to ignite. Hence 
lazy spinner would never set the tems on fire. 


* So called from Coptos, once a celebrated city of the 
Thebaid. 
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is cupplies a point lacking in the obvious ex- 
enon but F hove been unable to find this 
istaff tems in any glossary. When will all the 
Jossaries be incorporated in an Early English 
Gictionary ? J. W. H. 

Beckenham. 

This phrase must have originated further back 
than Lord Thurlow, because from childhood I am 
familiar with it in the form of setting the Liffey 
on fire, used to or of a person of dull apprehen- 
sion: “ You will never set the Liffey on fire.” I 
have heard it so used by persons brought up in a 
country place, who had no means of learning it 
from printed sources, and who never had heard 
Lord Thurlow’s name. SEXAGENARIUS. 


Anne Botryn’s Crock (4 S. vi. 92.) — This 
clock is now in the royal collection at Windsor. 
It has been several times engraved, as in Arche- | 
ologia, xxxiv. 12, in Pictorial History, ii. 855, in 
Shaw’s Dresses and Decorations, and in my own 
National and Domestic History, ii. 420. In the 
very interesting descriptive paper by Captain W. 
H. Smyth, in the first-named work, and also in 
another paper in vol. xxxii., W. T. M. will find 
valuable particulars respecting other medieval 
clocks. W. HLS. A, 

In the sale at Strawberry Hill in April and 
May 1842, by the late Mr. George Robins, of the 
Earl of Waldegrave’s effects, collected uv Horace 
Walpole, Earl of Orford, was a clock described as 
having been given by Henry VIII. to Anne Boleyn, 
and in the introduction or preface to the sale 
catalogue was a description (with a woodcut by A. 
Delamotte) of that clock. I have a copy of the 
catalogue, and I think that Aisworth’s Magazine 
first printed the same paper in its pages. The 
clock was lot 48 in the seventeenth day’s sale. 


E. B. 





York Place, Portman Square. 

Bonaparte’s Portrait (4 S, vi. 122.)\—The 
description by L. of the portrait in his possession 
reminds me of one that I have had for many more 
years. Mine is of Napoleon as First Consul, and 

ears this inscription : — 
“N. BuONAPARTE, 
first Consul of the French Republic, 
born at Corsica A.p. 1767.” 


The painter was Guerin, the engraver Nutter. 
His uniform is embroidered with oak-leaves, and 
the buttons have eagles. He wears a thin sash | 
round his waist. In the back ground are strong | 
battlements and a row of tents. F. C. H. 





Scotcn Herarpry (4 §S. vi. 113.) —To Dundas 
of Fingask are assigned the following arms: Ar. 
a lion rampant gu., in the dexter chief a crescent 
of the last. 
don, 1842. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Vide Burke’s General Armory, Lon- | 
J, MANUEL. 





Lorp Tavistock KILLED, 1767 (4 S. v. 227.) 
The Vanity of Human Life, a monody sacred to 
the memory of the Marquis of Tavistock (4to, 
London, printed for J. Dodsley, 1767, price one 
shilling, pp. 14), commences — 

“ Begone delusions vain!” 


S. E. Marti. 
The Woburn Abbey Library. 


tev. Wa. Covcue, S. J. (4 S. vi. 112.)— 
The late Dr. Oliver, in his most valuable Collec- 
tions wlustrating the History of the Catholic Religion 
in the six western counties, as also in his Collec- 
tions concerning the Scotch, English, and Irish 
Jesuits, has given a few particulars of the Rev. 
William Couche and his biographer Rev. Ralph 
Hoskins; from which it appears that he was the 
son of William Couche, Esq., of Tolfrey. He 
became a Jesuit, and is styled by Dr. Oliver “a 
mirror of the religious spirit.” He also says that 
he promised to become a valuable member of the 
society; but after four years was carried off pre- 
maturely at Liege, by smallpox and the breaking 
of a blood vessel, Feb. 23, 1753. His life is not 
only “said to have been,” but was certainly 
written by his friend Rev. Ralph Hoskins, and 
entitled De Vita, virtutibusque Gulielmi Couche; 
but as it exists only in MS., it is probably to be 
met with only in the library of Stonyhurst, or 
some other college of the Society of Jesus. Dr. 
Oliver says of it that he has read it with admira- 
tion, and calls it a “ well-written and very edi- 
fying memoir.” F, C. H. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Cambridge Paragraph Bible of the Authorized Eng- 
lish Version. With the Text revised by a Collation of 
the Early and other Principal Editions, the Use of the 
Italic Type made Uniform, the Marginal References re- 
modelled, and a Critical Introduction prefixed. By the 
Rev. H. F. Scrivener, M.A., Rector of Gerbank, Editor 
of the Greek Thesaurus, Codex Augiensis, &c. (Edited 
for the Syndics of the University Press.) Part JJ. 
Apocrypha and New Testament. (Rivingtons.) 


When noticing the First Part of this important contri- 
bution to a more accurate knowledge of our Authorized 
Version, we gave such particulars of its scope and object 
as, with its ample title-page, sufficiently characterised it. 
We may, therefore, now content ourselves with stating 
that much labour has been bestowed by the editor on the 
Apocrypha, in the hope of leading English readers to a 


| more frequent and exact study at least of the most in- 
| teresting and valuable of its books. Large additional 


references have been made to the few textual references 
found in the margins of ordinary Bibles, principally for 
the purpose of illustrating the style of the Greek New 
Testament. The third and concluding portion of the 
work, which will contain the Prophetical Books and a 
Critical Introduction, is in a forward state of prepara- 
tion. 








146 NOTES A 


With some Hints how and where 
the same may be found. By William Blades, Author of 
“The Life and Typography of W itiom Caxton.” 
(Sotheran & Co.) 


How to tell a Caxton. 


Mr. Blades, who is as keen in his endeavours to un- 
earth a Caxton as ever honest Isaac Walton was to catch 
trout or grayling, has just issued a very instructive 
little volume for the guid ance ¢ f those who may possess, 
or not po ssing, me iy have the opportunity of examining, 
any large collection ‘of books, in case any specimen of very 
early English typography may be found among them, 
so as to enable them at once to recognise whether or not 
it is from the press of William Caxton. But the reader 
will exclaim, W! is there of finding any more 
Caxtons ? Mr. Blades shows that Caxtons turn up every 
now and then in the most unlikely places; and furnishes 
such hints, information, and fac-similes that the reader 
who may have the luck to find a Caxton must be dull 
indeed if he fail to recognise the value of his prize. 


Hom made Wines 
Observations on gather 
Fining, Bottl uJ, 
bridge. 


at chance 


With 
Fruit, 
(Groom 


How to Make and Kee 
ing and preparing 
and St ring. B; y G. Vine. 


, 
p them. 


far it is a wise thing 
into wine. But tl tion 
, this little b be 
to furnish very clear and te directions for 


It may be a vexed question how 
to make any of our fruits 
being decided in the affirmativ 
found 
the proc BS. 


is ques 
ok will 


SHIVALRY, ETC. (From aC dent.) 
library of Mr. R. P. Rouy Q.C., at 
Sotheby, Tilkinson Hodg 

h as to in- 


20MANCES OF ( 
At the sale of the 
the Rooms of M 
the prices of of the rarer books wer 
terest the readers of “N. & Q,” he Rom of Fiera- 
bras, printed at Lyon circa 1480, with a leaf in fac-sim ms 
149/.—Damerval, Livre de en Vers, Pa 
1508, 43/7.—Chartier, Le Dictes et sallades 
touchant les Guerres | gloys, printed in 
Paris by Treperel & le Courtoys, 
printed cir a 1499 by fac 

] | 


:9/,—Flores de Grece, 


rrespor 
ssra. 


some 


aictes p 
Jeha "4 
Verar 3 in 
Par is l4s.—Franc le 
Champion des Dames, printed circa 1485, . Lyon, 501 
Margu de Valois, Heptameron, 3 vols. 16/.—Huon de 
Bordeaux, printed by Bonfons, 15.—Jamyn, (Zuvres 
Poétiques, Paris 1575, 91.—J le, (Euvres, Paris, 1574, 
9/1. 10s.—La Borde, Choix de Chansons, 4 vols. in : 28/. 
—Higden’s Poly« hronicon, printed by Trevisa, 15/. 15s,— 
Holinshed’s Chronicles, 3 vols. in 2, 162. 15s.—Johnson’s 
Lives of Highwaymen, 13/. 5s.— Jardin de Plaisance, 
$i. 18s. 6d.—Judas Machabeus, Paris, 1! Bl. 15s, 
Lancelot du Lac, printed by Petit, slightly tive, 
22/.— Millet, Hystoire de la Dest de Trove, 
11.—Ogier le Danoys, printed by Bonfons, 19/.—Melia- 
dus le Leonnoys, Paris, 1532, 284.— Mystere des Actes 
A postre 15t.— Palmerin d’Angleterre, Lyon, 
6. — Perrault, Les Hommes illustres, 
with the suppressed L ives and Portraits of Arnauld 
sionis Christi, with 
woodcuts by Hans Se banfele sin, 10/.—Romant de la Rose, 
Paris, 1531, wanting last leaf, 7/. 10s.—Poliphili Hyp- 
nerotomachia, wanting four leaves, sold for 231—Valen- 
tin et Orson, printed bi vy A. Lotrian, 20/.—Ysaie le Triste, 
printed by Bi nfons, 26/, 10s.—Vergier d’Honneur, — 
by Petit, 8/. 15s. -Hystoire du Sainct Greaal, Paris, 152: 
50/.—Shakespeare’s Plays, second edition, 23/.; third 
edition, 24/.; fourth edition, 12/. 15s.—Tristan, Chevalier 
de la Table Ronde, printed in 1496, by Verard, with 
leaves in fac-simile, 331.—Tristan de Leonnois, Paris, 
1554, 10/. 17s. 6d.—Webster on Witchcraft, 11/. 15s. 
The collection realized upwards of 2000/. 


-simile, 


des 


1562, 


17s. G« 


and Pascal, 14/. 5s.—Speculum P 


R/ 


ND QUERIES 





[4 S. VI. Aveusr 13, 70, 


Tue Osservatory or Sir Issac Newtox.—This 

most interesting relic, in which the great astronomer ig 
said to have spent most of his time, and written his im 
mortal “ Principia” and other works, being in the market 
for the comparatively reasonable price of 350 guineas, it ig 
proposed to raise that sum by public subscription, and 
present the building to the British nation for erection 
either at South Kensin; gton, or elsewhere, as may be 
hereafter determined. Subscriptions will be ree eived b 
J. W. Lowndes, E Journal Office, Oxford, and J. 
Blofeld, Esq., F.G3S., Secretary, i, Basing Road, Notting 
Hill, London, W. 


Cuear Maps or Tur WAr.—The opportunity of fol- 
lowing the operations of the French and Germ: an armies 
is now in the power of intelligent readers of all classey 
We have before us two admirable maps issued by Keith 
Johnston at sixpence each ; one of Central Europe, and 
the other of the Rhine Frontiers, both showing the Raik 
ways and Fortifications. 

Works oF THE LATE BengAmin Tronpr, Esgg 
F.S.A.—We are indebted to a correspondent for the fale 
lowing r list of the works of this ac complished gentleman, 

» literary labours have, we regret to learn, not ene 
bh | him to make a provision for his widow :— 

Anglo-Saxon Grammar; Translation of Rask’s Tee 
landic Grammar; Epitome of Anglo-Saxon Grammar; 
Cedmon; The Exeter Book; The Oxford P salter; 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels; Analecta; Laws and Institutesef 
England; Vercelli MSS.; Apollonius of Tyre; lfrieg 
Homilies, 2 vols.; Northern Mythology, 3 —_ ; Yule 
lide Tales; Orosius; Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 2 volag 
Anglo-Saxon Charters; Hebrew Chronology; E 
2 vols.; Beowulf ; Florence of Worcester; Translation 
of Lappenberg’s History of England ; and Diplomatoria, 

SALE Ancient TrrLes.—The following adverti- 
ment, which appeared in the Law Journal of June 2% 
throws a strange light on the manner in which 
foreign titles are sold and assumed :— 

* A nobleman of the higl rank, r power fe 
nominate a successor to his ancient titles p repared to 
arrange with a gentleman possessing pecuniary resoures® 
suflicient for the maintenance of such a position.” 

A few judicious inquiries into this curious statement 

rht enlighten gentlemen and solicitors as to the real 

the “ position nuineness of thes 
by a nobleman of the 
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Cus STATE 0 
KiNG JAMES 
rHE Bonot 


F THE PROTESTANTS OF IRELAND USDES 
3 GOVERNMENT XVvoO. rk 
PRINITY COLLEGE Dt 'BLIN. SvO, 


Jubli 17¥ 
BLACKER (Rev. Groner), A Recorp or or MA¥+ 
NOUTH CHURCH, ETC l2n Dublin), 


Wanted by Abiba, Rokeby, Blackrock, Dublin. 


THE IlisToRY 


1867 


Sim ORFEO AND OTHER PorMS. Feap.8vo. 1836. 
Wanted by / rd Pea k, Esq., Bottestord Manor, Brigg. 


— to Correspantents. 


i) ed to p utp ne Notelets on Herbs and Leaves 
and Duras at :'B rownhili In: 
We have 


forwarded 


Stray 


UNEDA. Where can 
@ letier be 

The Rev. C. G. V. HARCOURT'S note, with Dr. Barnes's, did not reach 
us in time to admit of our withdrawing his communication. 
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mislaid this Correspondent’s address. 
1? 














